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BEFORE 
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TORONTO: 

CATHOUC  Register  amd  Canadian  Extension 

1910 


Catholic  Education  in  Gmada 


I^'ellow  CathoHca: 

I  am  deeply  uenMible  of  the  liniior 
conlerred  upon  nie  by  the  invllutioii 
to  addteai  thit  great  gatberitiK  of 
thci  Irfeiida  of  Catholic  iducutloii  in 
America  I  (eel  that  I  owe  a  debt 
ot  gratitude  to  the  Catholic  Kduca- 
tional  Association  ol  the  I'nitcd 
States  and  to  Ut.  Kev.  Mgt.  Shahaii 
who  conveyed  to  nie  its  invitation, 
the  acceptance  ol  which  has  alTordcd 
mo  the  opportunity  ol  meeting  so 
many  men  and  women  interested  In 
a  noble  and  patriotic  cause. 

The  nobility  ol  that  cause  is  based 
upon  the  tact  that  its  promotion  is 
vital  to  the  interest!  o(  Catholicity, 
which  lor  us  is  the  embodiment  ol, 
and  is  therefore  synonymous  with. 
Truth  itself;  its  patriotism  rests  up- 
on another  fact,  equally  certain 
'  though  not  always  recognized,  that 
its  success  is  of  importance  to  the 
welfare,  il  not  to  the  very  safety,  ol 
your  great  Republic  and  its  demo- 
cratic institutions.  This  lact  is  lully 
appreciated  by  men  alive  to  the  dan- 
gers ol  ignorance,  infidelity  and  ma- 
terialism, and  ol  their  legitimate  oll- 
spring.  Socialism  and  Anarchism.  To 
these  evils  Catholic  education  fur- 
nishes the  surest  antidote 

I  realize  that  I  would  engage  in  a 
veritable  work  ol  supererogation, 
$houli<  1  labor  with  this  audience  to 
demonstrate  the  excellences  ol  the 
system  lor  the  training  ol  her  youth, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  advocali 
tho  world  over,  and  upon  which  she 
insists  wherever  she  has  the  power 
and  the  means  to  carry  out  her 
views  and  wishes.  The  sacrilioes 
made  lor  it  by  American  Catholics 
testily  to  the  sincerity  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  ot  Catholic  edu- 
cation. $30,000,(100  spent  last  year 
in  educating  1,237,000  pupils  ii,  par- 
ochial schools  affords  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  complete  acceptance  ol 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  con- 
demnation of  purely  secular  education 
— ol  education  divorced  entirely  from 
religion;  it  proves  that  American 
Catholics  understand  that,  il  they 
would  make  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters staunch  and  sincere  Catholics,  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  should  be 
given  a  sound  Catholic  education. 
But  these  sacrifices  have  uothei  sig- 
Bifieanee.      The  loyalty  o!    Oathollc 


citi/ens  to  the  government  and  to 
the  political  institutions  ol  the 
rniteit  States  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  admits  neither  ol  dispute 
nor  of  doubt  Their  devotion  to  the 
cause  f  Catholic  education  thereloru 
proclaims  their  belief  that  in  this 
republican  country,  us  in  countries 
where  the  monarchirul  system  of 
government  prevails,  the  constant  in- 
culcation by  tho  Catholic  Church  ol 
respect  for  duly  constituted  author- 
ity. Iter  insistence  upon  the  obedience 
ol  her  subjects  to  the  laws  ol  the 
land  and  her  condemnation  ol  every 
school  which  propagates  doctrines 
subversive  ol  sound  principles  of  civil 
governnifrnt  and  ol  the  rights  of 
property  and  of  true  libert}  ol  con- 
science,' make  imnicasurubly  lor  the 
well-being  ol  the  State,  and  estab- 
lish tlia  truUi  ol  the  adage— "The 
better  the  Catholic  the  better  the 
citiMn."  .  i     I 

While  I  should  esteem  niysell 
myself  not  merely  lacking  in  that 
courtesy  which,  as  their  guest,  1  owe 
to  the  Catholic  l^ducatlonal  Associa- 
tion, but  derelict  to  the  duty  ol  pay- 
ing a  tribute  ol  honor  where  honor 
is  due,  had  I  failed  to  say  u  word  or 
two  in  recognition  ol  the  gieat  work 
which  has  been,  and  is  being  accom- 
plished in  this  country  in  the  cause 
ol  Catholic  education— not  merely 
through  your  parochial  schools,  but 
also  in  the  many  colleges  and  con- 
vents throughout  the  Republic,  ami 
in  that  crowning  glory  ol  the  entire 
system,  the  great  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Washington,  I  must  not,  in 
the  enthusiasm  ol  my  admiration, 
lorget  that  i  eulogy  ol  your  educa- 
tional institutions  and  ol  their 
achievements  is  not  the  purpose  of 
my  presence  with  you  to-night.  Ra- 
ther do  you  expect'  from  me  some  ac- 
count ol  the  position  of  Catholic 
educational  affairs  in  ni,,  own  coun- 
try and  some  information  as  to  the 
progress  we  have  made  and  as  to 
the  conditions  which  now  obtain  in 
Canada. 

Like  the  United  States,  Canada  is 
a  country  ol  vast  extent.  Our  popu- 
lation, now  estimated  at  between 
seven  and  eight  millions,  is  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
some  ilacw,  as  In  the  older  parts  ol 
OntarlD  and    Quebec,  where    pioneer 
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cnnditlofiK  have  paNf-.  awtty,  thr 
pnptilatltin  is  e<iinpiirativvl>  denw— 
tn  otherH,  it  in  Rparw  and  iicatter«d. 
Thn  Tttihol  lo  nf  ranuda  number 
about  11  per  nnt  o(  ttie  whole 
piMtple.  'I'hev,  too,  are  spread 
throiiKhoiit  all  lU  ninu  provinces. 
In  onlv  oin-  province— (Quebec— are 
they  ilic  majority.  There  their 
RtrenKth  i**  overwbelminK.  In  the 
other  elKht  provinces  CathollcR  are 
the  minority.  Lilie  you  we  ha*e 
racial  and  rcllKloua  difllcultieK  ()»r 
population  has  been  drawn  Irum 
many  sourtx>R  and  we  are  confronted, 
especiallv  in  the  West,  by  u  problem 
or  asHlinilation  not  unlike  your  own. 
In  Kastern  Canada  conditionH  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  which  obtain  in 
older  countries;  in  the  newer  por- 
tions o(  tlip  West  the  struKtcle  of  life 
Is  more  strenuous.  The  pioneer  ds 
little  time  to  devote  to  nrlniP.ry,  and 
none  to  K've  to  higher,  or  even  to 
secondary  education.  You  will  there- 
fore readily  appre^'iate  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  education  in  Canada 
embraces  a  wide  field— a  field  which 
it  would  be  dilAcult,  if  not  Impnn- 
slble,  to  cover  tonight.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason— perhaps  because  those 
rp!ipon»iblc  for  this  evening's  pro- 
gramme thought  that  as  a  lawyer  I 
would  be  more  at  hor  e  in  that 
branch  of  the  subjecl— I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  to  you  not  upon  Ca- 
tholic education  in  Cwiada  generally 
and  at  large,  but  upon  f'atholic  edu- 
cation in  Canada  in  Its  relation  to 
the  civil  authority. 

Let  me  premise  by  explaining  that 
as  a  member  of  a  C(nirt,  which  ir  the 
past  has  been,  and  in  the  future  'May 
be,  called  upon  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions affecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  minoritieii  in  educational 
matters,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse 
me  if  I  refrain  from  dit^usfiing  prob- 
lems which  may  present  themselves 
for  future  adjudication  and  also  from 
expresHint;  any  opinion  upon  the  at- 
titude and  the  conduct  of  political 
parties  in  recent  years  upon  certain 
ph;ises  of  these  questions.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  resume  of 
the  development  of  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  Catholic  education  which 
now  obtain  in  each  of  the  provinces, 
of  the  couFiie  which  our  lexisiation 
has  talccn  anu  of  the  dilTieultiPs 
which  our  Catholic  people  have  en- 
countered,   merely  glanciag    at     the 


legal  and  political  Hlrugglrs    through 
which   the)    huve  paRsed       I   (ear    1 
mutt   to  H(»me  extent  enter   Int* 
tails    which  may  not  l>e  oi  triim 
dent  Interest;   I  nhall  euileavor     i.. 
to  do  so  at  greater  length  than  in  ne 
cessarv   to  urrsent  mv   suhiect  clear- 
ly  and  intelllKlbly.     My   objert   mIihII 
be  to  make  plain  to  jou     whut    Ima 
been  In  tite  past,  and  what  in  to  day, 
the  attitude  of  the  civil  authority  in 
each  of  the  provinc(>R  of  the  IHimlii- 
ton  of  CVinada  towards  Catholic  etlu- 
catlon. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  I'nit- 
M  States  the  legistativo  powers  ol 
vhe  Federal  Congress  are  delined.  The 
residuum  of  legislative  jiiriNtltction 
remains  vested  In  the  Stati*  Legis- 
latures. In  this  t,v-!iiduurii  is  included 
the  control  of  education,  \  hich  is 
therefoi:c  with  you  purely  a  domeRtic 
matter  In  each  State  of  the  I'nlon. 
!n  Canada  under  the  ImiH*rial  British  , 
North  Anirrica  Art  nf  imi7  defin- 
ed subjects  of  legislation  are  as- 
signed, some  tc  the  Kei  -ral  l>arlia- 
ment  and  others  to  the  Provincial 
Legislatures,  but  the  residuum  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  is  conferred 
upon  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
where,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
subjects  of  Dominion  and  Provincial 
legistnttve  authority  overlap,  a  Pro- 
vinclu.1  I-^islature  may  pasn  valid 
legislation  if  It  finds  the  field  nunc 
cupied.  But  here  the  federal  juris- 
diction  is  paramount  anil  a  stAtuto 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  whenev- 
er enacted,  prevails  over  and  super- 
sedes provincial  legislation  "in  pnri 
materia."  This  distribution  of  legis- 
lative powers  elTected  bv  sections  hi 
and  92  of  the  Britisb  North  Americn 
Act  was  intended  to  he  exliaustivr, 
except  upon  one  subject— that  of  edu- 
cation—which wa:>  deen!<?d  so  import- 
ant and  so  delicate  that  it  was 
separately  and  specially  dealt  with 
in  the  !>.1rd  section.  This  stction 
reads  as  follows: 

"03  In  and  f(tr  each  Province  the 
Legislature  may  exclusivelv  make 
laws  in  relation  to  education,  sub- 
ject and  according  to  the  following 
provisions: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall 
prejudicially  affect  anv  right  or 
privilege  with  respect  to  denomina- 
tional schools  which  any  class  of  per- 
sons have  by  law  In  the  Province  at 
the  Union. 
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"(1)  All  th*  imwrra,  piWII«im, 
and  (lutlcM  fit  tlw  Cnlun  hv  I*w  ron- 
Icrri-d  uml  linpiiwil  iii  i:p|Wi  I'antd* 
on  the  M*puratu  itclinolii  uod  Hchuol 
tcuhtiva  111  Itif  Qutcn'ii  Uonmn  (-'•- 
thiillt.'  milijntH  Khali  bo  and  thr  •inie 
ati'  Ihti'Iii  i-xIc'iiiIi'iI  ti>  the  rilHM-ntlrnl 
m'IkkiIh  III  till'  Vu<>c'irK  I'riilrHUint  and 
Itiiiiiun  Cullicilic  Hill:  ■.•!»  In  (Jucbwv 
"(.1)  Hluirr  in  nnv  I'mnncn  a  «»- 
trill  III  Ki'purutti  (ir  ilittKcikttent  ncIhniIm 
rxlHla  l»  liiw  at  the  I 'nion  nr  In 
tluTi'Hlli'r  cstubllHlied  liy  tlie  LoKiii- 
latiiri'  of  tini  I'tiivln^',  an  appeal 
ahull  III'  Id  tlie  (luvurniit-dinrral  In 
t'oiiucll  irimi  uiiy  act  or  dccisiiiu  ol 
an)  priivlncial  authority  altratlnii; 
any  rlKht  or  privllrw  ol  the  I'ro- 
testant  or  Koiiian  Cathiillc  iiilnorlty 
ol  thi'  (jui'cn'H  KUbJi'CtH  In  relation  to 
education. 

"(I)  '■!  case  any  auch  provincial 
law  au  Iruin  time  to  time  iteenia  to 
;h;  riovcrnor-deneral  In  Cuunrll  re- 
4Uiai:«  lor  the  due  execution  ul  the 
privlHions  ol  thin  wwtion  it.  not  duly 
executed  by  the  proper  provincial  au- 
thority in  that  bcball,  then  and  In 
every  such  rune,  am'  ah  far  only  na 
the  clrcuiiistances  ol  each  caae  re- 
quire, the  Parliaiuent  of  Canada  may 
make  tcnicdial  lawa  lor  tjie  due  exe- 
cution ol  the  proviBiona  ol  thin  ■«•• 
tion  and  ol  any  decision  ol  the  Oov- 
tnorCieiical  in  C'ouneil  under  thi" 
aeclion." 

This  leKlxlation  hai  furniHbnl  ma- 
terial lor  several  bitter  contests- 
waxed  now  la  the  courts,  now  belore 
the  Oovernor-denerr.l  in  Council,  now 
upon  the  tloors  of  Parliament,  and 
at  least  once  carried  to  the  eleet.jial 
hustings— contests  which  aro  t»ed  ow- 
].idice  and  haru  h«lini!.  not  only  in 
the  provinces  inmediateh  coiu.rned. 
but  throughout  the  Dominion  As  a 
result  the  m.'!aiinK  ol  sonw  of  the 
provisions  of  section  !13  ha^i  become 
better  understo  1  by  Canadian  law- 
yers and  public  men,  and  dtholics. 
whose  interests  have  suileied  in  New 
I'runswiclc,  Prince  Edward  lala.id. 
and  Manitoba,  arc— eicent  In  Ontario 
—perhaps  less  confident  ban  former- 
ly ol  the  efficacy  ol  statutory  pro- 
tection of  their  educational  rlg-'tr 
and  privilcRes.  It  would  he  temerity 
indeed  to  predict  that  the  dlBiculties 
In  the  construction  ami  application 
of  section  !i:i  are  at  an  end,  or  that 
the  days  ol  trouble  and  of  conflict,  iu 


taiiar<l  *<>  dcnomlnatloMl  Mlnntlnn 
are  forever  past  In  Canada.  While  we 
hope  much  Irom  the  decreuae  in  bin- 
otry  and  rpllKious  aniinosit)  which  is 
apparent  ,tuA  Ironi  the  iniprovemenl 
In  leelinK  hetween  tutholiis  and  I'ro- 
testants  thriiujchout  Canada,  Mie  al- 
UckH  upon  our  MhiKil  rlKhts  have 
been  too  recent  and  too  determined 
to  permit  of  our  loritetllnK  them,  ue 
realirc  that  there  is  still  much  jeul- 
ousy  ol  the  privilr|Ps  we  enjot,  and 
that  our  vlKtlance  must  he  unceas- 
■nn 

Vou  will  not  have  lalled  to  observe 
as  i  read  section  U.'l  thit  ieiEislatlve 
iurisdictlon  In  regard  to  education  is 
conferred  priniarily  upon  the  pro- 
vinces. Hut  thla  Jurisdiction  is  re- 
stricted and  qualllled  Hy  clause  1, 
any  rlnht  or  privileKO  with  lespeet 
to  denominational  schools  which  any 
class  ol  persons  had  by  law  in  a 
province  at  the  Union  is  saleituarded. 
The  crucial  words  In  this  clause  are 
the  words— "by  law."  Owing  to  the 
use  In  the  next  clause  of  the  de- 
scriptive words  "separate"  and  "dis- 
sentient," there  has  been  some  dia- 
eussion  ol  the  meaning  ol  the  v  "rd 
"denominational"  in  clause  I.  •  >it 
whether  It  would  or  would  not  in- 
clude schoola  which  are  merely  Tro- 
testant— as  distinguished  Irom  Ang- 
lican, Methodist  or  Presbyterian— Its 
application  to  schools  essentially  Ca- 
tholic scarcely  admits  ol  serious 
controversy. 

The  meaning  ol  the  secon'J  clause 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
courts,  b»'t  it  seems  too  clear  lor 
question.  It  ensures  to  tiie  Protest- 
ant minority  ol  Quebec  lor  their  dis- 
sentient schiKiis  all  powers  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  uy  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity in  Ontario  in  regard  to  their 
separate  schools  at  ti..'  time  ol  the 
Union.  The  reason  for  the  ins»Ttion 
ol  this  provision  1  .liall  explain 
later 

Uy  the  third  clause  a  right  of  ap 
peal  is  given  to  the  minority  in  any 
province— Catholic  or  Protestant— 
against  any  act  or  decision  of  any 
provincial  authority  aHecting  any  ol 
Its  rights  or  privileges  in  relation  to 
education.  The  appeal  is  to  the  Qov- 
ernor-Cleneral  in  Council,  i.e.  to  the 
Ministry  or  Cabinet  of  the  day— the 
Executive  Government  of  Canada. 
This  appeal  liu  only  if  a  system  of 
leparate  or  dinentient  idiaols  nlsV 
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sd  by  law  In  Iho  Provlncr  at  the  I  n- 
loii,  or  U  the  U'ltUluturc  of  the  Pnn 
vliicc  haM  Hliiet'  ihc  liiinit  fBtablUI'i'd 
MtKili  a  NVNti'iti  The  ri>pi:nalp  ^rnviM- 
Inh  (i(  Ihtt  Mmittobu  Act  wan  '  murti 
iliM  iiKM'il  In  thi'  Kfcimd  Maiiitotiii 
.Sc'hdol  I'itMv,  til  which  I  Khali  haw< 
ocraiiloii  uKalii   tu  refer 

Uy  ihn  lutirth  claum*  u  very  llmlttd 
h'KiMlutlvp  JiirtHihctlnii  tit  cuiiferred  mu 
(he  DumlriUm  Parliumeiit  It  in  eti- 
ubtml  hv  "remedial  leKi>tlati*>>i"  to 
Klve  to  a  minority  rv>lrv)i«  tu  which 
under  claune  3  the  Dominion  Kxecii- 
tive  has  fuiind  It  entitled,  Hhnuld  the 
pnivincf*  decline  u  lenislaU'  in  ac- 
cordiihce  with  its  deciKlon  Thiit  prt>~ 
vlhKin  was  alHo  dixctmHcd  in  the 
IMunltoba  caiuv  Moreover,  Kliuiild  the 
IKiriiiniun  Kxecullve  at  unv  timi;  llnd 
ami  declare  that  any  l*rovinciul  l^cff- 
islutiire  ban   lailvd   tn  carry   out  any 

firoviNlon  of  section  0,1,  Parliunient 
R  enabled  to  leKiNlatc  in  order  to  af- 
ford relief.  A  very  obvious  uppllra- 
lion  of  this  power  would  be  tu  a 
caxe  in  which  the  Province  of  Quebec 
had  nok  accorded,  uiuler  clauiie  2,  to 
the  Protectant  niinoritv  Home  rlKht 
enjoyed  at  tfae  time  of  ('ontederation 
by  the  Ontario  t*athoHcs  in  regard  to 
their  separate  schools.  To  the  honor 
of  French  Catholic  Quebec  there  nev- 
er has  been  any  occaiiion  to  Invokn 
Dominion  Interference  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  riKbtb  of  the  Proteiitant 
minority  under  this  provision,  To 
what  other  cases  or  in  what  other 
circumstances  clause  4  would  be  ap- 
plicable has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  scheme  of  this  sub-section  re- 
quires that  leffislative  action  by  the 
Dopil.-i.un  Parliament  shall  in  evcrv 
rase  be  preceded  by  and  based  upon  a 
judicial  llndinK  or  declaration  by  the 
(fOVtrnor-Oeneral  in  Council  that  'Cir- 
cumstances exist  which  justify  and 
call  for  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  in  what  is  primarily 
a  suhoect  within  provincial  leKislativa 
jurisdiction. 

Your  knrwIedKe  of  the  jealousy 
with  wlilcli  federal  interference  with 
state  rights  is  regarded  in  your  own 
country  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand with  what  circumspection  our 
Dominion  authorities  must  exercise 
the  supervisory  and  remedial  powers 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  pre  action 
of  the  educational  rights  of  religious 
minorities.  When  to  the  jealousy, 
with  which  federal  interefereace  with 


xu-called  provincial  flKhti  la  vIcwmI. 
you  add  the  fact  that  provincial  aiv 
tliMi  In  nducittliinal  mattcM  which  ta 
the  (H-caiiton  u(  federal  aid  lH>ln« 
Nought  Invariably  urouM'K  sectarian 
aniiiioriiU  unU  bitteriiesK.  which 
spreadH  from  tim  province  iMimriliale- 
ly  confvrnoil  to  the  Dominion  at 
large,  \nu  will  appreciate  that  it 
situation  of  grave  dillU'uUv  and 
great  dfltcacy  U  the  result.  Although 
the  Dominion  Kxecutive  ia  Itiell  ea- 
sentialty  a  political  body,  it  In  usual- 
ly compoMcd  of  large-minded  patriot- 
ic men  and  it  is  capable,  when  call- 
ed upon  tu  deal  judicially  with  such 
Krave  and  momentous  questionN,  of 
rising  above  mere  party  politics  and 
of  putting  aside  conHlderationa  of  par- 
ty advantage  in  order  to  render  Jus- 
tice to  thosf!  who  seek  it.  Hut  when 
such  a  situation  must  be  dealt  with 
by  a  House  of  Conimons  composed  or 
215  menibcrs,  elected  from  all  parts 
of  Canada,  it  is  almost  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  political  effect  ol  ac- 
tion for  or  against  the  mlnuritv 
should  'm  wholly  ignored  and  tlmt 
party  jxigencies  should  be  entirely 
disregarded.  And  If  this  be  so  in 
Ihirliament  what  Is  likely  to  happen 
If  such  a  question  should  reach  thu 
stage  when  It  must  be  debated  on  po- 
lilicat  platforms,  canvassed  on  the 
hustings  and  voted  upon  by  the  elec- 
torate in  tli«^  heat  of  a  Parliament- 
ary contest?  ;'  the  wisdom  of  at- 
tempting .o  r  '^ide  for  the  redress 
of  griev-ices  oi  provincial  minorities 
in  educational  matters  by  federal  leg- 
islative Interveniion,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed. In  tlie  light  of  experience,  to 
express  the  gravest  doubt. 

Hut  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
full  purport  of  the  several  provisioiis 
of  section  9i  of  the  H.N.A  Act  and 
their  bearing  and  effect  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  civil  authoritv  in  Can- 
ada tn  Catholic  education,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  in  mind,  in  general 
outline  at  least,  the  circumstances  in 
which  Confederation  was  originally 
formed,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
extended  to  embrace  other  provinces 
and  the  conditions  with  regard  to 
^'atholic  education  which  prevailed  in 
the  several  original  confederating 
provinces  at  and  immediately  prior 
to  the  year  I8f>7,  and,  in  the  cases  of 
provinces  subsequently  taken  in  or 
created,  at  or  immediately  prior  to 
their  becoming  members  of  the  Vnion. 
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Bffiire  CoiifedvHtlnn  thrrv  werr 
rant  of  the  urest  lakri  live  HrltUh 
provtnci'i  Canada.  comprlKlng  I'ppvr 
and  Lower  Canada,  Suva  SfH>(ia. 
New  Hrunxwlr* ,  |*rlnce  t^.ward 
Inland.  Hnd  Newioundlar  >  Kaeh  had 
AiitonnnioUN  Kovernmrnt  by  tta  own 
LrKivtaturf,  with  a  prfvldlnx  (lover- 
iu)r  appointed  by  thr  Imperial  au- 
thiirltlm,  SrparainI  tn  171(3  Into  (wn 
pruvlnreit— I'pprr  Canada  and  Lower 
Canailii'-th(*  two  Canadaa  had  been  re- 
united in  IN  II),  and  they  were  there- 
after K(>^('>'»c(l  by  one  Ij>Kiilati'  ~  un- 
til Conlrderallon.  To  th^  wfHt  i  tbr 
(treat  l^kea  lay  tb"  vast  Nortb- 
Winl  Terrltorieit  called  Prince  Hup- 
ert'v  l^nd,  owned  by  ttte  ll'idion  k 
Itay  Company;  and  on  the  Pacific 
alopp  there  w«i«  •  'I  another  Hell- 
governed  provinrc    -'ritlNh  Columbia 

The  t  nion  of  the  two  Canadai  had 
proved  itnaatiKractory. 

/,  I  a  Holuilon  of  the  political  dlffl- 
cultlei  between  Tpper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Confederation  with  the  oth<*r 
Uritliih  American  provincea  wai  ng- 
Ki'sted.  After  Mveral  yeara  of  i- 
cuNalon  and  debate,  a  confeder  m 
Hcheme  waa  accepted  by  the  .jr 
orlKinal  confederatinR  provlnceft-On- 
tario  (Ipper  Canada),  Quebec  (Low- 
er Canada),  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswlcu.  The  terms  settled  by  the 
representatives  of  these  four  pro 
vincea  were  embodied  by  the  Imperial 
i*arliament  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  entry  of  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  Uriiish  Co- 
lumbia and  Kupert's  Land  into  the 
confederation  by  Imperial  Order  in 
Council.  Newfoundland  has  not  yet 
availed  itsc-lf  of  this  privilege.  Urit^ 
ish  Columbia  came  in  in  May,  1871, 
and  P.  K  Island  In  July,  1873.  To 
tht'st'  two  provinces  the  B.N. A.  Act, 
includin;;  section  03,  became  at  onrn 
ap  plica  hi  (* 

In  186!)  Canada  acquired  Rupert'ft 
Land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  Dominion  Parliament  iin- 
mudiately  carved  out  of  this  terri- 
tory the  Province  of  Manitoba,  which 
it  constituted  in  1870,  by  a  statute 
called  the  Manitoba  Act.  This  act 
contained  a  special  provision  in  regard 
to  education— a  modification  of  sec- 
tion 03  of  the  B  N.A.  Act  designed 
to  meet  the  circumstances  existing  In 
Manitoba  in  regard  to  denomina- 
tional education,  ai  to  which  I  shall 


have  Bomethlng  to  aus  in  a  few  min- 
utes Owing  to  some  question  iH-ing 
raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  l)i»- 
minion  Parliament  u>  ceale  new  pn»- 
vincri  and  tn  endow  them  with  cnn- 
stitut'ons,  this  'eglilatinn  was  con- 
firmed in  1871  .!>  in  Imperial  stat- 
ute, which  altu)  gave  to  the  Domlrilon 
l*arllanient  expreitK  power  to  ronsti* 
tule  other  proviniTK  out  ul  tlu*  trrrl- 
t4>rles  acquired  b>  the  Utmtlnion  In- 
der  this  Mtatute  the  Provinces  of  Shn- 
katchewan  and  Alberta  were  consti- 
tuted bv  the  Dominion  Pttrliame-*  t:: 
1005  Lp  to  that  time  the  .  lr« 
Nflrth-WeHt  Territories  h^  >  I'n 
without  provincial  organi7.at  <■  tw 
Act  establishing  Saskalchew^..  and 
Alberta  contains  special  proviNtons  in 
regard  to  education  in  thoMe  pro- 
vinces, the  outcome  of  a  piolonged 
debate  In  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  accontpanied  by 
much  agitation  throughout  the  Du- 
mlnlou  <)f  these  provisions  I  shall 
speak  again. 

In  the  net  result  we  have  in  (Htn- 
ada  practically  a  different  system 
and  varying  conditions  in  regard  to 
Catholic  educational  rights  in  each 
province,  dependent  largely  upon  tlie 
altu>>,tion  which  existed  in  each  at. 
or  immediately  before,  its  becoming 
a  menib' .  of  the  Conledrration. 
These  cc  Ions  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  deveic       s  brieHv  as  poHsiblr 

Natural  the  needa  and  require- 
ments of  the  (our  provinci^s  original- 
ly confederating  received  the  great- 
est attention  and  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  the  preparation  of 
the  federation  scheme.  Of  thei«;  four 
provinces  Ontario  and  ()uchcc  appear 
to  have  been  the  mimt  concerned 
about  minority  righlN  in  tliu  matter 
of  education  The  reason  of  this  no 
doubt  was  that  in  these  provinces 
there  had  been  a  great  ifi  itl  of  strife 
and  contention  upon  sepurutt*  school 
questions,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  minority  rights,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  protection  by  the  guarantee 
of  an  Imperial  statute  was  better  un- 
derstood and  upprcciatcil.  It  la 
therefore  not  surprising  that,  whilt* 
the  provisions  of  the  93rd  section 
have  proved  to  be  reasonably  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  minorities  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  in  other  pro- 
vinces—New Brunswick  and  Prlncn 
Edward  lalaad— rights  and  prlTllefiea 
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wbieh  th«  Catholic  minorities  tiuppos- 
ei  they  possessed  have  been  tound  to 
be  not  within  tlie  protection  ot  the 
Act,  and  tliese  minorities  have  failed 
in  their  eHorts  to  sustain  their 
claims, 

Ai  undcrstandiOK  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  nill 
give  the  best  idea  of  the  conditions 
which  section  93  of  the  B.N. A.  Act 
wa.i  intended  to  meet,  and  of  the 
purposes  which  its  framers  had  in 
view,  ft  will  also  aid  In  the  appruci- 
ation  of  the  eHect  of  this  section  and 
of  coitnate  provisions  of  other  stat- 
utes upon  the  educational  rights  of 
roligious  minorities  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Canada. 

To  do  justice  to  the  historv  ot  the 
separate  schools'  movement  in  H)per 
Oanada  would  reauire  much  more 
time  than  we  can  alIor>i  to  give  to 
It  this  ivening.  I  must  content  rov- 
s«lt  with  RianciuK  at  its  more  im- 
portant events  and  summarizing  the 
principal  features  of  the  separate 
school  system. 

Upper  Canada  was  seoarated  from 
IJuehec  and  organized  as  a  province 
in  1792.  As  early  as  the  vear  1807 
we  find  school  legislation.  By  an  Act 
tlien  passed,  and  amended  in  1808, 
1816,  1819  and  1824.  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools  was  provided 
for.  The  government  of  these  schools 
was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  lo- 
cal trustees  chosen  by'  the  ratepayers 
of  the  section.  There  was  no  system 
of  inspection;  no  prescribed  series  of 
text-hooks;  no  government  supervis- 
ion. The  early  settlers  were  too  in- 
tent upon  clearing  the  land  and  mak- 
ing homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  struggle  for  a  1  velihood 
was  too  strenuous  and  unremitting, 
to  permit  of  their  being  disturbed  by 
religious  feuds  and  dissensions.  They 
were  dependent  upon  their  in\mediate 
neighbors  tor  companionship  and  of- 
ten interchanged  with  them  labor  and 
the  very  necessaries  ot  life.  A  kindly 
and  tolerant  spirit  was  thus  foster- 
ed. In  the  few  places  in  which  they 
were  in  the  majority— even  -vhere 
they  formed  a  minority  of  consider- 
able numbers,  the  reasonable  views 
and  demands  of  Catholics  were  re- 
spected in  regard  tc  the  courses  of 
study,  the  selection  of  text-books  and 
the  management  of  the  schools.  The 
methods  and  conduct  of  each  teacher 
wert  largely  guided  and  controlled  by 


the  ideas  and  the  wishes  of  the 
trustees  and  principal  supporters  of 
the  school  in  which  he  taught  as  to 
the  moral  and  religious  training  to 
be  imparted.  But  there  were  no  sep- 
arate schools  in  those  days,  none 
which  were  in  any  proper  sense  de- 
nominational, except,  perhaps,  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  a  few  priv- 
ate schools  under  *,he  immediate 
management  of  church  authorities 
Each  teacher  ot  a  public  school 
which  sent  to  the  Government  a  re- 
port ot  attendance  and  management 
received  from  the  province  a  grant  of ' 
SIOO.  The  rest  ot  the  expense  was 
paid  by  the  supporters  of  the  school 
in  the  local  section.  Grammar 
schools  were  e.tablished  only  in  the 
district  or  shire  towns. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  Protestant 
minority  was  less  scattered,  being 
found  principally  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal and  in  the  Rastern  Townships, 
near  the  United  States  border.  The 
public  schools  being  under  Catholic 
control,  the  Protestants,  wherever 
they  were  suHiciently  numerous  t' 
support  them,  established  dissentient 
schools  under  their  own  management 
All  these  schools— Catholic,  Protests 
ant,  and,  in  some  localities,  mixed — 
shared  proportionately  in  the  provin- 
cial educational  grant.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  idea  ot  separate  or 
dissentient  schools  tor  the  benefit  of 
religious  minorities  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Canada  by  the  Protest- 
ants ot  Lower  Canada,  and  first  ob- 
tained public  recognition  in  French 
Catholic  Quebec,  in  the  government 
ot  which,  however,  the  Knglish  Pro- 
testant element  was  then  dominant 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  regard 
to  l^ucation  when,  as  an  outcome  ot 
the  rebellion  of  1837  and  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Durham, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities  to  investigate  and 
report  apon  the  grievances  and  abuses 
which  had  led  to  this  outbreak,  these 
two  provinces  were  re-united  in  1810, 
and  the  new  province  of  Canada  thus 
formed  was  granted  responsible  gov- 
ernment. One  ot  the  measures  pass- 
ed at  the  first  session  of  the  nev/ 
Parliament  in  1841  established  u 
common  school  system  for  the  entire 
province  under  the  management  of  a 
Board  and  Superintendent  ot  Educa- 
tion. Government  aid  to  the  extent 
o(  £50,000     was     provided.      Other 
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monies  ■  required  to  support  the 
schools  were  to  be  raised  by  local 
assessment.  Special  provisions  were 
made  for  religious  minorities.  They 
were  enabled  ^v  a  simple  process  to 
establish  under  ih?  c^iitrol  of  their 
own  trustees  a  public  separate,  or 
dissentient  school  in  each  rural  dfs- 
trict.  In  cities  and  towns  tSe 
schools  were  placed  under  the  man- 
ai^ement  of  a  Hoard  of  Examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-in-Couneil, 
of  which  the  membership  was  one- 
half  Catholic  and  one-half  Protestant. 
The  Catholic  section  had  complete 
control  of  schools  exclusively  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant  section  of 
schools  exclusively  Protestant.  Mix- 
ed schools  were  managed  by  the 
Board  as  a  whole.  The  jurisdiction 
of  urban  boards  and  of  rural  trustees 
included  the  examination  and  employ- 
ment uf  teachers,  the  prescribing  of 
courses  of  study,  the  authorization 
of  text-books  and  all  matters  of 
management  und  discipline.  AH  the 
schools,  public,  separate  or  dissen'^i' 
ent.  and  uiixed,  received  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  all  public  monies  de- 
voted to  school  purposes,  whether 
granted  by  the  government  or  raised 
by  local  assessment.  This  eminently 
fair  measure  accorded  similar  treat- 
ment to  L(/wer  Canada  Protestants 
and  Upper  Canada  Catholics.  But  in 
1843  it  was  thought  desirable  that, 
each  of  the  former  provinces  should 
control  its  own  svsiem  of  education. 
Tlie  public  grant  of  £50,000  was  ac- 
cordingly apportioned  and  a  new  edu- 
cational Act  was  passed  for  Upper 
Canaila:  Lower  Canada  continuing  un- 
der  the  Act  of   1841, 

Under  the  Act  of  1843  the  condi- 
tions on  which  a  religious  minority 
of  a  district  in  Upper  Canada  might 
have  a  separate  school  were  that  the 
public  school  was  taught  by  a  teach- 
er not  of  their  faith  and  that  at 
least  ten  (increased  in  1850  to 
twelve)  freeholders  or  resident 
householders— member?  of  the  minor- 
ity—should  unite  in  asking  for  its 
establishment.  These  schools  shared 
in  the  public  grant  for  education,  but 
received  no  part  of  the  iocal  taxes 
although  their  supporters  remained  li- 
able for  public  school  rates.  The  Act 
also  contained  a  conscience  clause  to 
the  effect  that  no  child  attending  a 
public  school  should  be  required  to 
read     or     study  from  any   religious 


book  or  to  join  in  any  exercise  of 
devotion  or  religion  against  the  ob- 
jection of  oarent  or  guardian. 

Under  this  legislation,  amended  at 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  some  minor  particulars,  the 
Catholic  minority  seem  to  have  ex- 
perienced many  practical  difldculties 
In  the  establishment  and  management 
01  separate  schools.  In  1850  there 
were  all  told  only  31  minority 
schools  in  Upper  Canada,  of  which 
nearlv  one-half  were  Protestant.  At 
least  twice  Catholics  unsuccessfully 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  provincial  su- 
perior courts.  Prom  1852  to  1863 
aeitation  for  an  improvement  in 
their  position  was  practically  con- 
tinuous. Their  demand  was  to  be 
accorded  rights  similar  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  principle 
of  the  legislation  of  1841  had  been 
continued. 

In  1853  exemption  from  public 
school  rates  was  secured  for  the  sup- 
porter of  a  separate  school,  whose 
children  were  in  actual  attendance 
thereat  and  who  subscribed  to  its 
support  an  amount  equal  to  the  pub- 
lic school  rates  which  he  would  be 
oblised  to  pay  it  not  exempt.  But 
other  inequalities  remained.  Some  of 
these  as  stated  in  a  memorandum  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Kingston, 
Toronto  and  Bvtown  (now  Ottawa), 
prepared  in  1854,  were  the  following: 

]Bt.  In  Lower  Canada  dissenters, 
however  few  in  number,  might  es- 
tablish a  dissentient  school  without 
petition  to  or  authorization  of  persons 
opposed  to  them;  in  Upper  Canada 
the  dissenters  must  number  twelve 
heads  of  families  and  must  apply  to 
and  receive  authorization  from  per- 
sons opposed  to  them. 

2nd.  In  Lower  Canada  dissenters 
might  have  a  separate  school  al- 
though the  common  school  was  under 
a  teacher  of  their  own  faith.  In  Up- 
per Canada  this  right  existed  only 
where  the  common  school  teacher 
was  not  of  the  faith  of  the  minority. 

3rd.  In  Upper  Canada  dissenters 
were,  in  Lower  Canada  they  were  not, 
obliged  to  conii'ibute  to  common 
school  buildinKs  and  libraries. 

4th.  In  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  supporters  of  a  separate  school 
must  number  21;  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  they  need 
only  nunibec  6. 
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5th.  In  Upper  Canada  separate 
■chool  aupportera  could  not  circum- 
acribe  the  limits  of  their  achools  as 
they  pleased;  in  Lower  Canada  they 
could. 

6th.  In  Lower  Canada  supporters 
or  dissentient  schools  could,  in  Up- 
per Canada  they  could  not.  have 
their  rates  collected  by  the  municip- 
al collectors. 

7th.  In  Lower  Canada  trustees  of 
dissentient  schools  had.  in  Upper 
Canada  trustees  of  separate  schools 
had  not.  powers  co-extensive  with 
trustees  of  common  schools. 

8th.  In  Lower  Canada  trustees  of 
dissentient  schools  might  share  in 
the  public  grant  in  proportion  to 
poiiulation  or  in  proportion  to  school 
attendance  as  they  should  elect;  in 
Upper  Canada  they  were  denied  the 
right  to  share  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. 

There  were  other  minor  disadvan- 
tages In  tipper  Canada— but  this 
statement  suffices  to  indicate  that 
greater  liberality  prevailed  in  Que- 
bec. 

In  185.5  a  new  statute  was  passed 
for  Upper  Canada,  confined  in  its 
operation  to  Catholics,  Protestant 
minorities  remaining  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school  was  a  Catholic  did  not  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school.  Five  heads  of  families  in  a 
rural  school  section  or  in  a  ward  of 
a  town  or  city  were  empowered  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  persons  desir- 
ing to  establish  a  separate  school. 
A  majority  of  those  present  at  such 
meeting,  being  not  less  than  ten  free- 
holders or  householders,  might  de- 
termine to  establish  a  separate 
school  and  might  elect  trustees 
therefor,  who  became  a  body  corpor- 
^ate  and  held  office  for  one  year. 
'Provision  was  made  for  Uuiion  Boards 
in  two  or  more  wards  of  any  city 
or  town.  The  trustees  had  the  right 
to  impose  rates  on  separate  school 
supporters  and  to  levy  and  collect 
the  same;  to  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  to  teachers  and  to  dis- 
pose of  all  school  funds.  Every  sep- 
arate school  supporter  wan  exempted 
from  rates  for  public  schools  and 
public  school  libraries,  if  he  gave  to 
the  clerk  of  the  municipality  before 
the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  written 
notice  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic 


and  a  supporter  of  separate  schools. 
Each  separate  school  was  entitled 
to  share  in  the  provincial  grant  in 
proportion  to  attendance,  provided 
the  average  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing during  the  year  should  not  be 
less  than  15. 

This  measure,  though  a  substantial 
improvement  on  preceding  legislation 
was  imperfect  in  many  particulars, 
largely  due  to  amendments  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  opponents  of  sep- 
arate schools  (luring  its  progress 
through  Parliament.  It  failed  to  ac- 
cord to  the  Catholic  minority  the 
right  to  use  the  municipal  machinery 
in  the  collection  of  separate  school 
rates.  The  requirement  that  a  writ- 
ten notice  should  be  given  annually 
by  separate  school  supporters  to  en- 
title them  to  exemption  from  public 
school  rates  was  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome and  the  cause  of  much 
trouble.  The  Act,  moreover,  did  not 
prevent  municipal  corporations  from 
making  grants  for  public  school  pur- 
poses out  of  their  general  funds,  thus 
imposing  a  burden  upon  separate 
school  supporters,  as  ratepayers,  for 
the  benefit  of  public  schools. 

During  the  years  1860,  1861  and 
1862  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Scott,  of  Ottawa, 
lately  Secretary  of  State  for  Can- 
ada, to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Bill 
more  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Upper  Canadian  Catholics.  Un- 
til 1863  he  was  not  s'  ccessful.  He 
then  secured  the  adoption  of  an  Act, 
which  embodies  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Catholics  on  Ontario  in 
regard  to  separate  schools,  of  which 
their  enjoyment  is  guaranteed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  93  of  the  Im- 
perial B.N. A.  Act.  With  amendments 
in  matters  of  detail  and  providing 
machinery  facilitating  its  operation, 
this  statute  remains  in  force  in  On- 
tario. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
changes  effected  by  the  Act  of  1863: 
1st.  Any  number  of  ratepavers, 
however  few,  present  at  a  lawfully 
convened  meeting,  might  establish  a 
separate  school  and  elect  trustees, 
&c.;  forrtferly  the  presence  of  ten 
householders  or  resident  freeholders 
was  required. 

2nd.  Residents  of  an  adjoining  sec- 
tion might  be  elected  as  trustees. 

3rd.  Unions  of  separate  school  sec- 
tions    were  provided  tor  as  in     the 
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case  of  common  school  sections. 

4th.  Trustees  of  separate  schools 
were  given  the  right  to  procure  cop- 
ies of  the  municipal  assessment 
rolls. 

5th.  Separate  school  teachers  were 
made  subject  to  the  same  examina- 
tions and  were  required  to  hold  "the 
same  certificates  of  qualification  as 
public  school  teachers,  saving  the 
riF;hts  of  persons  qualified  by  law  as 
teachers  in  cither  I'ppet  or  Lower 
Canada  There  are  no  lonRcr  any 
teacliers  entitled  to  exeniption  under 
this  saving  proviso.  The  require- 
ment of  common  school  qualifications 
is  now  absolute. 

(ith.  'the  annual  repetition  of  the 
written  notice  from  each  separate 
school  supporter  to  the  clerk  of  the 
tnunicipality  was  dispensed  with;  the 
trustees  instead  sent  in  a  list  of 
supporters. 

7th.  S.naratc  schools  became  en- 
titled to  share  in  all  public  graJits, 
investments  and  allottuents  for  coni- 
mon  school  purposes  made  by  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  by  provincial  au- 
thorities. 

8th.  .Separate  schools  became  sub- 
ject to  inspection  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  to  the  public  school  regula- 
tions. 

9th.  .iVn  appeal  to  the  Governor-ln- 
Council  from  any  decision  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  provided  for. 

Such  in  its  essential  features  was 
the  system  of  Catholic  separate 
schools  in  existence  in  Upper  Canada 
at  Confederation,  the  perpetuity  of 
which  is  guaranteed  to  the  Catholic 
minoritv  by  the  Itnpcrial  British 
North  '  .\nierica  Act,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  no  power  in  Canada 
can  constitutionally  deprive  them. 
The  separate  school  system  has  been 
frcquentiv  attacked  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  the  course  of  political  coti- 
tests.  Ellorts  have  been  made  by 
persons  actuated  cither  by  mere  un- 
friendliness, or  bv  fuotives  less  wor- 
thy, to  hamper  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools  and  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  changes  in  detail  found  to  be  re- 
quisite in  the  working  out  of  the 
system.  But  since  1867  the  various 
governments  which  have  held  office  in 
Ontario  have  shown  themselves 
friendly  to  separate  schools,  andj 
ready  to  promote  their  efficiency  andl 


to  remove  obstacles  to  the  fair  work- 
ins;  of  the  Separate  Schools  Act. 

To  complete  this  summary  of  the 
storv  of  Catholic  education  in  On- 
tario—by an  amendment  to  the  law 
made  since  Confederation  separate 
school  trustees  are  enabled  to  re- 
quire that  the  municipal  authorities 
shall  collect  their  school  rates  for 
them.  The  rate  itself  is  determined 
by  the  Separate  School  Board,  which 
endeavors  to  prevent  it  exceeding 
that  imposed  for  public  schools.  I  n- 
fortunatelv  owing  principally  to  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  separate 
school  supporters  in  many  districts, 
the  greater  cost  per  head  of  the 
education  of  a  smaller  number  of 
children  in  each  school  section,  the 
greater  number  of  Catholic  children 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rate- 
payers and  the  failure  of  the  law  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  allotment 
to  separate  schools  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  school  taxes  of  large  cor- 
porations, it  has  not  always  been 
found  possible  to  accotnplish  this.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  devotion  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  the  Sisters, 
who  in  many  places  fulfil  the  onerous 
duties  of  teachers  tor  much  smaller 
remuneration  than  is  paid  to  public 
school  teachers  of  corresponding  ■ 
grades,  the  separate  school  rate  must 
generally  exceed  the  public  school 
rate.  Still  more  unfortunately  a 
separate  school  rate  higher  than  the 
public  school  rate  in  the  sanie 
municipalitv  has  caused  some  Cath- 
olics who  attach  an  undue  value  to 
the  goods  of  this  world  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  separate 
schools  and  to  divert  their  taxes  to 
the  public  schools,  the  burden  of 
those  who  remain  faithful  being  still 
further  increased  as  a  result  of  this 
selfish  action  of  a  few  backsliders, 
not  always  by  any  means  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community. 

Provision  has  also  been  made 
whereby  non-residents  may  direct 
that  their  school  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  separate 
schools.  Assessors  may  accept  the 
statement  of  a  ratepayer  that  he  is 
a  Roman  Cath-ilic  as  sufficient 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  a 
separate  school  supporter.  If  the  as- 
sessor knows  a  ratepayer  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  may  without 
further  inquirv  assess  him  as  a  separ- 
ate school  supoiter.   In  either  cue  U 
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so  assiisseri.  the  ratepayer  is  ex- 
empt trrm  public  school  rates. 

Separate  school  trustees  have  also 
been  Kiven  liberal  powers  of  borrow- 
tDK  inonry  Tor  school  building. 

!n  practice  the  Ocpartiiient  of  Kdu- 
eation,  now  a  department  ol  the 
Provincial  Gdvernment  presided  over 
by  a  responsible  Minister,  known  as 
the  Minister  of  Kducation,  appoints 
two  Catholic  Inspectors  for  the  in- 
spection of  separate  &  hools. 

Although  the  statute  's  silent  as 
to  the  authorization  of  any  special 
scries  of  text-books  for  use  in  separ- 
ate schools,  the  Department  of  Kdu- 
cation has  uniformly  approved  for 
use  in  these  schools  onlv  text-books 
satisfactory  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. Witli  the  exception  of 
readers  and  histories,  public  school 
lext-books  are  used. 

But  the  Ontario  system  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  It  makes  no  provis- 
ion for  separate  secondary  education. 
Catholic  parents  who  feel  they  can 
afford  it  usually  send  their  children 
to  colleges  and  convents  where  an 
excellent  secondary  education  may  be 
had.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  the  Ve 
La  Salle  Institute,  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  the  con- 
■  vent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph have  successful  high  school 
classes.  These  classes  are  carried  on 
as  continuation  classes  of  the  separ- 
ate schools  and  are  maintained  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  separate  school 
supporters  levied  for  common  school 
purposes.  They  receive  government 
aid  merely  as  ordinary  separate 
schooi  classes  and  not  as  high 
schools.  The  taxes  levied  for  high 
school  purposes  are  paid  by  Catholics 
uiid  Protestants  alike  towards  the 
support  of  non-denominational  public 
high  schools;  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  Catholic  children  attend 
these  schools.  On  the  Boards  of  high 
schools  established  in  cities,  towns 
and  incorporated  villages  Catholics 
are  given  one  representative,  chosen 
by  the  separate  school  trustees.  In 
the  citv  of  Toronto  thev  have  two 
such  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  controls  }'  n  pub- 
lie  arid  hieh  schools.  Thf  .  ceprc- 
s<'ntatives  have  no  voice  in  public 
fc^nool  matter!. 

Another  defect  is  the  absence  of 
any  provision  (or  a  separate  Normal 
■chool.     In  Lower  Canada  the     dis- 


sentient Protestants  have  been  given 
high  schools  and  a  Normal  school  of 
their  own. 

In  Ontario  the  University  of  To- 
ronto is  a  State-owned  and  State- 
controlled  provincial  institution.  It 
ia  well  manned,  well  equipped,  and 
well  sustained  by  public  monies;  its 
iitudents  number  3,975,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
university  in  -British  Uuminions;  it 
comprises  many  faculties— law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  arts,  agriculture, 
and  science  in  lis  various  branches — 
domestic  science  not  being  overlook- 
ed, having  its  own  faculty,  and  half 
million  dollar  building.  This  lini- 
versitv  is        non-denominational. 

Amongst  its  federated  colleges  are 
Anglican  Trinity,  Methodist  Vic- 
toria, and  Catholic  St.  Michael's. 
This  last  mentioned  institution,  con- 
ducted by  the  Basilian  Fathers,  ha:t 
last  vear  more  than  250  pupils.  Its 
academic  course  conforms  largely  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of 
Ontario.  In  its  University  course 
modern  history  and  philosophy  are 
taught  in  accordance  with  Catholic 
views  and  ideas.  Its  matriculants  and 
graduates  pass  the  public  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Many  of  them  hold  distinguished  po- 
sitions in  Ontario  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  citv  of  Ottawa  we  have  a 
distinctly  Catholic  University,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Apostolic  Chancel- 
lor and  conducted  bv  the  Oblate  Fa- 
thers. This  Universitv  holds  char- 
ters giving  it  degree-conferring  pow- 
ers both  from  the  Papal  Court  and 
from  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
Last  year  it  had  547  students,  and 
it  counts  amongst  its  graduates 
manv  men  who  have  attained  posi- 
tions of  eminence  in  public  and  in 
private  life.  We  have  excellent  Ca- 
tholic colleges  also  at  Sandwich,  ier- 
lin.  and  Kingston,  and  in  the  various 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  pro- 
vince many  admirable  convent  schools 
which  impart  to  our  girls  a  sound 
and  efTicient  Catholic  education. 

&it  not  a  dollar  of  the  public 
monev  of  Ontario  is  used  to  aid  ad- 
vanced Catholic  education.  In  Quebec, 
on  the  other  hand,  provincial  grants 
are  made  to  such  Protestant  institu- 
tions as  the  University  of  Bishop's 
College,  McGill  University,  and  Stan- 
stead  College. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length,    but 
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by  no  means  exhaustively,  upon    the 
Ontario  educaliuiiat  Bysteni  and     its 
conititions  as  thev  aHect  Catholic  in- 
terests, because  its    Beparate  school 
system  is  the  longest  established  and 
is  perhaps,     in    most  respects,     the 
most     complete     Catholic       separate 
school      system     in    Canada— at     all 
events  it  is  so  in  regard  to  element- 
ary or  primary  education.    Uut,  as  1 
have  said,  it  is  by  no  means     per- 
fect; its     short-comings  and     detects 
are  many.        Important  as     Catholic 
training  undoubtedly  is  in  the  prim- 
ary or  elementary  grades,     its     im- 
portance in  secondary  education  and 
in  universiv,  work  is,  it  not  greater, 
at  least  equally  great.    Yet  in  these 
lields,     Ontario    Catholics     are     not 
merely     lett    to  carry  on  the    work 
without    any  public    aid,   they     arc 
handicapped  by  being  obliged  to  con- 
tribute as  taxpayers  to   non-denomi- 
national  high  schools  and  the  State 
I  nivcrsily.    Moreover,  several  ol  the 
provisions    ol    the    Separate  Schools 
Act  now  in  force— those  to  which  I 
have  most    recently  alluded  as  post- 
Confederation   amendments— are     not 
iirotected    bv  the  absolute  guarantee 
of  sub-sectioV    1  ol  section  D3  ol  the 
U.N. A.   Act,  because  the  rights    and 
privileges  which  they  confer  did  not 
exist  at  tlie  I  nion.    Whether,  in  the 
event  ol  their  repeal  or  modification 
to   their     urcjudice.  Catholics     could 
successfully  appeal  to  the  Uovernor- 
in-Council   is  problematical.     Though 
such  an  appeal  should  be  held  to  lie 
(as  it  almost    certainly     would),  in 
view  of  the  comparatively  recent  ex- 
perience of  the  Catholic  minority    of 
Manitoba     the     restoration     through 
federal  intervention  ol  any  rights  and 
privileges  tlius  withdrawn    could  not 
be  looked  tor  with  any  degree  ol  con- 
fidence. 

But  separate  schools  themselves, 
with  the  fundamental  principles  ot  a 
separate  school  s;stem— exemption  of 
separate  school  supporters  from 
public  common  school  rates, 
their  taxation  by  their  own 
trustees  lor  the  support  ot 
primary  separate  schools,  the  right 
to  share  eoually  in  all  public  grants 
for  coranion  school  purposes,  the  se- 
lection of  teachers  and  the  manage 
ment  of  their  schoois  by  their  own 
trustees,  the  estaUiahment  of  such 
schooli  as  ol  right  wherever  there  is 
«  number  ot  supporters  sufficient  to 


maintain  them— having  besn  irrevoc- 
ably engralted  upon  the  Ontario  edu- 
cational systeni,  the  inteliigence  and 
fair-mindedness  ot  the  averiige  Can- 
adian public  man  may  be  relied  upon 
to  prevent  the  adoption  ol  measures 
which  would  deprive  the  separate 
school  system  ol  machinery  essential 
to  its  proper  and  successlul  opera- 
tion. So  far  there  has  been  no  retro- 
grade step  and  for  the  past  hitecn 
years  attacks  upon  the  Separate 
School  system  have  practically  ceas- 
ed. Vet' Catholics  reali/.e  that  in 
connection  with  the  amendments  to, 
and  consolidation  or  revisions  of  the 
school  Acts  whicli  take  place  Iroiu 
time  to  time,  tliey  must  always  he 
vigilant;  otherwise  apparently  trilling 
changes— the  dropping  of  a  clause 
here,  the  insertion  ol  a  proviso  there, 
seldom  perhaps  designed  to  prejudice 
Catholic  rights— more  often  as- 
cribable  to  lailure  to  appreciate  their 
hearing  upon  separate  school  inter- 
ests—inay  be  lound  let  cau.se  serious 
inconvenience,  it  not  positive  injury; 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
cure the  re-enactment  ol  the  former 
law.  On  tlie  whole,  lioweviT,  Ontario 
Catholics  are  well  satislied  with 
their  separate  school  systeni  of  ele- 
mentary education.  The  luture  ol 
Catholic  education  in  this,  the  most 
populous  province  of  Canada  seems 
well  assured,  and  Catholic  parents 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  children  will  be  well  equipped 
lor  the  struggle  ol  lite- both  as  Ca- 
tholics and  as  citizens. 

And  now  let  us  revert  lor  a  mo- 
ment to  the  s:frd  section  oi  the  B.N. 
A  Act.  In  Ontario  the  essential 
principles  ol  an  elementary  separate 
school  system  had  been  established 
alter  a  struggle  o!  twelve  oi  thirleeu 
years  by  the  Act  ol  ISeli.  In  O'lehec 
the  principle  of  dissentient  i  ds 
was  equally  lirmly   implanted  ue 

educational  system;  hut  the  .  or- 
ity  which  had  been  treated  more 
liberally  than  the  Ontario  Catholics 
prior  to  18G3.  and  which  was  still 
■  bettar  oft  in  some  particulars,  found 
in  the  rpper  Canada  legislation  ol 
that  year  several  leatures  which  they 
desir^  to  ha\e  embodied  in  their 
own  system.  Tl;cy  ■.vere  iiressini!  lor 
amendments  to  cover  these  points 
when  the  movement  lor  Conledeiation 
took  form.  'Ihe  actual  paaaiiig  ol  the 
legislation  had,  however,     been    de- 
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laved,  bccauw  the  Quebec  Protestenta 
asked  tor  some  additional  riglita 
which  the  Upper  Canada  I'totestunt 
majority  refiiHud  to  concede  to  Upper 
Canada  Catholics.  Although  the 
leaders  ol  the  French  Catholic  nia- 
Joiity  pledged  themielves  to  enact 
Icgislatioi  .similar  to  that  of  Cpper 
Canada  at  Ihe  llrst  meeting  ol  the 
Provinci.il  Ugislature  which  should 
he  held  after  Confederation.  Mr.  (af- 
terwards Mr  Alexander)  (iait,  who 
represented  the  Lower  Canadian  rr<i- 
testant  minority  In  the  Confederation 
conferences,  declined  to  accept  this 
assurance  He  drafted  tlie  second 
clause  of  llie  »3rd  section  of  the  H. 
N.A  Act  and  insisted  on  its  inser- 
tion. This  clause  automatically  ex- 
tended to  the  Protestant  mmoritv  of 
Quehec  all  the  powers,  privileges  and 
duties  at  the  Union  hy  law  conferred 
and  imposed  on  the  separate  schools 
and  school  trustees  of  the  Catholic 
minority  of  Upper  Canada.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  provision  was  further  as- 
sured hy  the  third  and  fourth 
clauses.  Thus  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quehec  the  existence  of 
separate  or  dissentient  schools  for 
the  religious  minorities  was  hrmly 
Imbedded  in  their  constitutions,  was 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
vincit.!  Legislatures  and  was  made 
irrevocable  otherwise  than  bv  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  position  of  Catholic  education 
in  the  other  two  provinces  which  be- 
came original  members  of  the  Con- 
federation—Nova Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick— must  now  be  considered. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  never  lias  been 
the  bitter  antagonism  between  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  which  has 
unfortunatelv  prevailed  in  some 
other  provinces  of  Canada.  Prom  a 
comparatively  early  date  a  system  of 
voluntar\  common  schools  assisted 
by  grants  from  the  public  treasury 
existed  in  Nova  .Scotia.  Public 
grants  were  also  made  to  denomina- 
tional colleges  and  academies,  in  this 
province,  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment .of  a  single  state  or  provin- 
cial university  became  a  political 
issue  as  early  as  1841  under  the  riv- 
al leaders,  Johnstone  and  Howe.  The 
Baptists  wlio  were  a  powerful  body 
and  were  deeply  inl*re.>!t*d  in  Acadia 
College,  were  the  principal  opponents 
of  Howe's  Central  State  Universitv 
scheme.    The  question  was  lougbt  cut 


In  the  election  of  181.1.  .lohnstone 
succeeded  and  as  a  result  the  Idea  of 
tt  central  Provincial  I  niversity  (.,r 
Nova  Scotiii  was  abandoned  and 
higher  education  was  entrusted  to 
and  has  over  since  remained  in  the 
hands  ol  the  denominational  colleges 
and  Bcadoniies,  which,  however  do 
not  now  receive  any  grant  fr.mi  the 
public  purse.  According  to  the  He- 
Pprt  ol  the  Superintendent  of  lOducii- 
tlon  of  Nova  .Scotia  for  11HI!>  there 
arc  four  Catholic  colleges  in  tho 
province  which  have  degree-confer- 
ring powers,  with  an  attendance  of 
■lltl  pupils;  and  there  are  three  con- 
vent schools  with  an  attendance  of 
373  pupils.  The  census  of  l!lll|  gives 
iSS  P"''"!?''''"  «'  Nova  .Scotia  as 
45»,574,  ol  which  129,578  were  re- 
turned as  Catholics. 

Although  a  system  ol  state  free 
schools  supported  bv  coiiipiilsorv  gen- 
eral assessment  had  been  advocated 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  many  years  a 
resolution  approving  of  its  establish- 
ment having  been  carried  in  the  Ue- 

1864  that  legislation  was  pas.sed  with 
the  attainment  of  tliat  end  in  view 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Tuuper 
as  leader  ol  the  (iovernnienl.  In  that 
year  carried  a  measure  wiiieh  to 
quote  hlmscll,  "did  not  provide  for 
compulsory      taxation,''      but      was 

framed  with  a  view  to  render  that 
system  as  gradually  acceptable  to  the 
people  us  possible."  in  mus  d^ 
Tupper  determined  to  press  a  meas- 
ure lor  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  free  common  schools 
based  on  compulsory  taxation.  In 
Dr.     tdward     M.     .Saunders'     hook. 

Three  Premiers  of  Nova  .Scotia  " 
it  is  stated  tliat,  lMf"re  introducing 
his  Bill,  the  I'remiei  aited  on  Mgr 
Connolly,  Archbishop  of  Halifax- 
that  upon  the  Archbishop  expressing 
some  fear  that  without  separate 
schools  Catholics  would  not  get  jus- 
tice, Dr.  Tupper  replied  that,  as  a 
large  body  of  Christians,  Catliolics 
would  always  have  a  good  represen- 
tation in  the  Provincial  Cabinet, 
which  ho  had  determined,  for  that 
reason,  should  be  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Ini.,.ruction.  This,  he  assured 
the  Archbishop,  would  give  a  per- 
manent guarantee  of  justice  lo  his 
people.  Thereupon,  savs  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, the  Archbishop  promised  that 
the  Bill     should    have  his     support. 
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NotwithaUhdinff  that  a  seEiea  of  re- 
solutions in  fuvur  of  separate  schools 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Le  Viscountc,  the 
Protestant  repriiscntatWe  uf  a  Ca- 
tholic coD&tituency  and  a  member  of 
the  Government,  the  lilH  was  car- 
ried. So  it  happened  that  when  Dr. 
Tupper  came  to  the  CAintede  ration 
conferences  as  representative  uf  Nova 
Kcotia,  he  was  little  concerned  with 
the  question  of  denominational  edu- 
cation in  his  own  province,  since  it 
had  so  recently  decided  that  from  its 
system  any  statutory  provision  (or 
separate  schools  tor  the  minurity- 
Bhould  be  excluded.  It  in  only  proi>- 
er  that  I  should  add  that  the  conti- 
dence  reposed  by  Nova  Scotia  Cath- 
olics in  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
their  Protestant  tellow-citi/cns  has 
not  been  abused.  Although  the 
School  Acts  provide  only  for  a  non- 
denominational  system  of  public 
schools,  the  views  and  wishes  of  Ca- 
tholics have  been  so  readily  and  com- 
pletely met  that  I  have  never  neard 
u  Nova  Scotia  Catholic  speak  o(  the 
administration  of  educational  aflairs 
m  his  province  otherwise  than  in 
terms  oi  satisfaction.  Addressini;  the 
House  of  Conn  ^ns  of  Canada  during 
the  debate  on  the  Alberta  and  J'-as- 
katchewan  Aulonomv  liiils  in  March, 
IHOS,  Mr  l«ielding,  a  staunch  Pro- 
testant and  an  opponent  uf  separate 
schools,  who  was  lor  many  years 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  has 
been,  since  ISHU,  Finance  Minister  of 
(Junada,  said: 

"We  have  no  separate  schools  by 
law  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  I  say  that 
we  could  not  have  brought  about 
that  happy  condition  if  we  had  not 
been  disposed  to  meet  our  Koman 
Catholic  brethren  in  a  generous  spir- 
it, with  due  regard  to  their  relig- 
ious convictions.  There  is  no  separ- 
ate school  school  system  bv  law  in 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  I 
tell  this  House  to-night  that  the 
principle  of  separate  schools  is  more 
emphatically  recognized  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  than  it  is  to- 
day in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

"Come  with  me  down  to  the  fair 
city  of  Halifax  and  what  will  vou 
find?  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
biiihup  builds  thu  school  and  leases  it 
to  the  school  trustees.  What  would 
they  sav  to  that  in  the  Northwest? 
The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  re- 
mIto  Muaideratioo,  and  tbi8  is   one 


of  the  means  whereby  we  bring  about 
that  happy  condition  which  obtains 
down  there.  The  Sister  of  Charity 
teaches  in  our  schools  wearing  the 
garb  of  her  order,  and  many  of  the 
Sisters  arc  among  the  best  teachert. 
in  our  province.  There  arc  schools 
in  the  city  of  Halifax  which  will  be 
pointed  out  to  you  as  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  and  so  they  are.  The 
Prime  Minister  once  when  in  Halifax 
visited  one  uf  these  schuuls  and  lie 
alluded  tu  it  as  a  separate  school, 
arid  one  of  the  Sisters  interrupted 
him  and  said,  '\o,  Sir;  it  is  a  pul>- 
lic  school  of  the  Province  ut  Nova 
Scotia!'  And  so  it  was,  but  it  was 
a  school  which  was  recognized  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  and  it  was 
attended  only  by  Konmn  Catholic 
pupils,  and  it  was  taught  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  Sister  of  Charity, 
wearing  the  garb  of  her  order  and 
the  cross  upon  her  breast.  We  have 
made  concessions  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Why,  if  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs in  the  teaching  stall  of  one  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Halifax,  the 
Protestant  commissioners  liavt!  no 
vote  in  the  selection  uf  a  successor. 
The  Cathulic  cunimissiuners  only 
have  the  right  to  vote.  Such  is  tlie 
system  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
sub.stantially  the  same  system  exists 
in  many  of  „he  larger  communities 
in  the  province,  because  it  is  only  in 
a  large  community  that  this  condi- 
tion can  be  brought  about  " 

Of  New  Krunswick,  which  also  be- 
came a  member  uf  the  Confederation 
in  18fi7,  there  is  unfortunate)  a  dif- 
ferent story  to  be  told.  The  C  lolics 
oi  that  province  were  not  l.  .«:  .lly 
represented  in  the  Confederation  con- 
ferences. Ilut,  as  there  had  been  no 
religious  .school-law  trouble  or  agita- 
tion in  the  province  and  Catholics 
were  not  then  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  had  received  in  edu- 
cational matters,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that,  had  they  been  specially  re- 
presented at  Quebec  and  f^ondon,,  no 
additional  guarantees  for  their  protec- 
tion in  educational  matters  would 
have  been  sought.  It  was  not  until 
1871 — four  years  alter  Confederation 
—that  New  Brunswick  Catholics,  who 
were  fully  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, had  any  cause  for  worry  or 
anxiety  in  regard  to  their  schools. 

Altiiou&h  tiie  N.  B.  Parish  Schools 
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Act  of  I8S8  provldtd  (or    «    amii. 
Provincial      K<ip«riiit«d*at     ■nd    » 
Board  ol  Kducation,  and  tur  the  es- 
tabllahnieiit  of  a  uaUorm  lyaUni  ol 
iindenominuiional  parish  ichoola    un- 
der the  general  control  «r    fu    pro- 
vincial board,  thli  atatute  had  been 
ui  admlnl»t,!red  that  Catholica,    who 
lived  prliicipallv  in  the  large  towns 
and     in  a  number  ol  rural  coniniun- 
ities   where  they  formed    practically 
the  whole  population,   had     In     lact 
enjoyed  imwt,  if  not  all  the  practical 
advantages         of         denominational 
schools.       in  many  country   parishes 
and   villages   where  they     vere     the 
great  maiority,"trustees,  committees 
teathcra,  piirenta  and  pupils  were  ail 
Catholic,  tl.c  Douav  Bible  alone  was 
used  and     the  religious     books     and 
training  and  acta  of  devotion     were 
generally  tiie  same  as  in  the  separ- 
ate schools    ol    Upper  Canada  "      In 
other  populous  districts,  especially  in 
the  cities  anu  towns,    Catholics  had 
tlieir  schools  in  separate     buildings. 
With  CathiJic  teachers  and    Catholic 
religious   Instruction   was  Ireely  giv- 
en.      These  schools  were  esUblished 
and    maintained      by     the     common 
.sfliool  trustees.    They  all  shared    in 
the  provincial  grants.     In   m70,  ac- 
cordiUK  to  the  return  ol  the    Super- 
intendent ol    Education,  there     were 
835  common  parish    schools    in    the 
province.    01  these  250  were  exclus- 
ively Catholic.       Special  government 
grants  had  moreover  been  made  in  a 
number  ol  denominational  schunls.  in- 
cluding six  or  seven  Catholic  schnc  Is 
situated  at  different  points     In     the 
province     which     were   not      parish 
schools.     Under  the  Act  ol  1858  Ux- 
ation  lor  parish  school  purpose!  was 
not  compulsory.     But  it  was     unlor- 
*"!■«'«■>•  ui'ly  too  true  that  the    es- 
tablishment ol  denominational  schools 
nr    the    teaching  of    denominational 
doctrines  was  neither  recognized     or 
provided  for  by  the  statute  law. 

The  Act  of  1871  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  school  taxation 
it  required  all  teachers  to  hold  gov- 
ernmental certificates  ol  qualillcation- 
it  ordained  that  all  schools  estafr! 
hshed  under  the  Act  must  be  non- 
sectarian;  it  prohibited  the  granting 
ol  any  public  money  to  aid  denomi- 
national schools.  That  this  legisla- 
tion deprived  New  Bruniwick  Cath- 
olics of  privileges  which  they  had  ac- 
tually enjoyed  under  the  former    lav; 


■dmiti  of  no  dispute;  that  It  lub- 
jected  them  to  new  burdens  is  eqiul- 
ly  clear.  They  determined  to  contest 
ita  validity  and  to  resist  its  enlorce- 
ment, 

fn  many  plaoea  Catholic  parochial 
scnools  were  established,  sustained  hy 
voluntary  sutmcriptions  and  collec- 
tions In  the  churches.  I'ayment  of 
the  school  tax  levied  under  the  new 
law  was  resisted.  In  the  city  of  .'^t. 
John  the  horses  and  carriage  ol  the 
"'■nop,  »  Kilt  from  tlie  people,  were 
seized  by  the  tax  collector,  and  Fa- 
ther Mich  id,  a  zealous  priest,  was 
put  In  the  common  gaol  (or  refusal 
to  pay  the  school  tax.  An  action 
waa  taken  In  the  courts  to  quash  an 
assessment  levied  lor  school  pur- 
poses. This  was  made  a  test  case. 
Numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
Federal  Government  praying  the  dis- 
allowance oi  the  School  Act  under  a 
provision  of  the  B.N. A.  Act  which 
enables  the  Uoveiuor-deneral  to  dis- 
allow any  provincial  .Uatute  within 
one  year  after  notlOcation  to  him  of 
its  passage.  The  exercise  of  the  Fed- 
eral jurisd'ction  conferred  bv  aub- 
sectlona  3  and  4  of  section  93  of  the 
B.N. A.  Act  was  also  invoke*. 

The  Supreme  Court  ol  New  Bruna- 
wlck  held  that  no  class  of  persona  in 
New  Brunswick  had  bv  law  at  the 
t'i!.e  ol  the  Union  a'nv  riehts  or 
pi  'lieges  In  regard  to  denomination- 
al schools  and  that  the  Act  of  IS71 
therefore  could  not.  and  did  not. 
take -away  or  prejudice  any  such 
right  or  privilege  of  the  Catholic 
minority.  On  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
l^uncll  this  judgment  was  affirmed 
This  ended  the  light  in  the  courts. 

The  Irlends  cf  the  New  Brunswick 
minority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
secured  the  adoption  bv  the  House  of 
Co-nmons  of  a  resolution  cundemna- 
torv  of  the  New  Brunswick  School 
Act,  but  at  the  instance  of  Queliec 
supporters  ol  the  Oovernment,  who 
dreaded  taking  any  step  which  might 
serve  as  a  pretext  lor  future  Federa: 
interference  with  exclusive  local  con- 
.?  ^'  "'"national  matters  in  Cath- 
olic Quebec,  there  was  added  to  the 
resolution,  in  substitution  for  the 
prayer  for  disallowance  with  which 
it  originally  concluded,  a  declaration 
that  the  question  ol  Federal  intcrfei- 
ence  should  be  submitted  lor  the 
opinion    ol  tbe  law  officera     ol    the 
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ttown  In  Kngland.  Thli  wu  u- 
oordlnnly  done,  with  the  rcault  that 
the  Atl(irne)-aenernl  uud  the  S)i- 
citcr-dencral  of  Knuluii.l  reported 
their  conciirri'iicc  in  the  opinion  ol 
Mr  .lolin  A.  Macilnnald,  Mlniiter  of 
Justice  of  I'anadB,  that  the  New 
Uruniiwicli  School  Act  wai  constitu- 
tional, adding  that,  in  their  .  ilnion 
the  circiiiiislanceii  ol  the  case  jid  not 
warrant  the  exercise  ol  the  reatraln- 
ing  pnwcr  ol  thi.  Dominion  Kxecutive 
or  of  the  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Oovernor-Oinoral  in  Council  and  the 
power  ol  remedial  liglslallDii  contain- 
e<l  in  the  l).)rd  section  ol  the  B  N.A 
Act.  The  Kederal  (loverninent  there- 
upon declined  lo  interfere. 

An  indelatlKable  champion    of    hiu 
lellow-t'atholica      throughout      their 
light  was  my   late  father,     the    Hon. 
'limothv  Warren  Anglln.     afterwards 
>»peaker  of  the  Canadian     House    of 
Commons.    A  further  effort  was  made 
in   1875,  tliroUHh  the  Canadian  House 
ol  Commons,  to  secure  the  Interven- 
tlim   ol   the    Imperial   authorities    on 
behalf  of  the  New  lirunswick     Cath- 
olics.   This  also  proved  unsuccessful. 
The    Catholic     minority    sustained 
their   parochial   schools     tor     several 
years  b>  great  sacrillces.      But  th<-y 
were  a  comparatively     poor     people 
and  the  burden  proved  so  great     and 
other  important  church  work  suffered 
so  much     in  consequence  for  lack  of 
necessary  financial  support,  that    the 
two  l;lshaps  of  the  province  were  at 
length  reluctantly  compelled     to    as- 
sent to  a  compromise  with  the  pro- 
vincial    authorities.      The     principal 
features  ol  this  arrangement,     which 
is  still  in  lorce.  are  that  in  parishes 
!n  which  the  population  is  practical- 
ly excluslvelv  Catholic,  and  in  other 
communities  where  Catholics  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,   thev  have  one  or 
more     schools     taught   by     Catholic 
teachers,     who     mav   be     Religious, 
but   must     hold   government     certifi- 
cates.       Where     there    are     Catholic 
school   buildings   these  are  rented   by 
the  public  school   board,     who     also 
pay  a  rental  lor     school   rooms     in 
convent  buildings  which  are  used  for 
public  school   purposes.       The   public 
school  regulations  must  be  observed 
and    the   use  of   public   school      text^ 
books  is  obligatory.     These  are  gen- 
erally oot  unsatisfactory  eicept  upon 
histodcal      matters,     in     regard     to 
•  which  they  ate  not  free  irom  objec- 


tlonible  panagec.  Attn  regular 
school  hours  (9  to  3.30)  the  teacher 
may  detain  the  pupils  lor  one  half 
an  hour  for  religious  instruction.  In 
other  local  I  tiea  Catholic  children  at- 
tend the  ordinary  public  schools  and 
receive  religious  training  onlv  in 
their  homes  and  at  .Sunday  schools 

This  compromiie  is,  ol  course,  far 
from  satisfactory  to  Catholics.  But 
on  the  whole  it  has  worked  better 
than  was  anticipated.  Su  lar  ai  I 
can  learn  there  is  liti.e  prosp<'ct  ol 
the  position  of  New  Brunswick  Cath- 
olics being  materially  improved 

Unlike  Nova  .Scotia.  New  Bruns- 
wick supports  a  .state  I  niversltv 
there  is  a  good  Catholic  college  at 
Memraiiicook,  in  the  Diocese  of  .St 
.lohn,  conducted  bv  the  Futhera  ai 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  another  Is 
about  to  be  established  at  New- 
castle, in  111*  Diocese  ol  Chatham 
o  which  tl.  liisilian  Katliers  ar^ 
likely  to  be  in  charge  There  are  al- 
so i;ood  convent  scliuols  in  several  of 
the   principal    towns 

Thi!  Province  of  Iiritlsh     Columbia 
joimd    Confederatijn     in   1871.     and 
bctame  subject  to  the  provisiona    of 
the  B.N  A.   Act,  including  the     »3rd 
section.     At  this    time  there  was  no 
system     of    separate  or     dissentient 
schotds  in  that  province.  There  were 
then,  aii,l  there  arc  to-day,     a     few 
Catholic    parochial  schools     In     the 
larger  towns  and  cities.     Where  these 
schools  are  not   lound   Catholic  chil- 
dren attend  the  non-sectarian    public 
schools,     which    are     mainUined  by 
general    taxation   Irom    which     Cath- 
olics arc  of  course  not  exempt      The 
authorized     text-books    are,      i     am 
tol'  ,  little    open  to  criticism.  Owing 
to  the  conditions  existing  when  Brit- 
ish Columbia  entered  the  Inion.  and 
the  failure  then  to  secure  anv  special 
urovisi  ui  in  reeard  to  denomination- 
al schools,  the  subject  of  education  is 
entirely  In  the  hands  ol  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  Clause  1  of  section 
!i;t  of  the  UNA.  Act  has  no  app.  .-n- 
tion  and  unless  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature  should    hereafter     establish   a 
svsteiii       of       minoritv       dissentient 
schools,  which  it  seems  hopeless    to 
expect,  clause  .•)  wiii  remain  likewise 
inapplicable.    It  follows  that    clause 
4   IS     of  no  practical   value   in     this 
province.     In  the  cities  ol     Victoria 
and  New  Westminster  there  are    Ca- 
tholic colleges  lor  boys,     aid    there 
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are  Kood  convent  NChoolR  in  Vlctorl* 
and  Vuncciuver  Kpeakinft  ol  coutu 
(mm  It  WfHli'rn  point  nl  vIpw,  > 
urcmilnent  I'niliollc  or  llrttisli  C'n- 
liiinblu  qiiltf  rwcntly  UMurwl  nif, 
that  "I'ntliolic  Intm'iti  have  genet- 
ully  been  lulrly  dealt  with,"  and  that 
"llw  (lovcrnuienl  Iuih  evinced  a  aplrlt 
of  pti'MTvluK  a  policy  ol  eaualltv  of 
treatment." 

I'rince  lldwaril   Inland,  a  little  pro- 
vince v»ith  a  population  HliKhtly  ov- 
er  1(10,000,     nearly      hall    lalhollc, 
joined  t'onredcratinn  in  11173  and  be- 
came iublcet  to  the  UNA.  Act     In 
1H77  the  I'rnvliiclal  Ugiiiiature  paui- 
.•d  a  I'ubllc  Sclupol  Act,  which  loini- 
ed  the  silbject  ol    an  appeal    by    the 
Cnlholu-    niinnritv    lor  Federal  inter- 
vention       Tlieir  principal    complaint 
waH  iTiat  tlic  Anglo-Uu»tlco  uhoola, 
which  were  eslabliahed  in  a    diitrict 
InrRPlv     peopled      by     the     Acadian 
French,  and  which  it  wan  claimed  had 
always  iH-cn  separate  and  denomina- 
tional    in  character,  would  be     « ip- 
pressed     under     the  new  law.       1  he 
llishop  ol  L'harlottetown,     aupported 
by  his  clersy  and  the  Catliolic  laity, 
petitioned  tlic  Federal  authorities  for 
disallowance     In  a  lengthy     report. 
Mr    Lnllamnu',  the  Canadian  Minister 
ol   .lusticc,   reviewed  the     provincial 
IcRislation  Ironi   the  year   IKSa,     and 
reached     the     conclusion     that,     al- 
though there  may  have  .,een     In  the 
province    a    number    ol    schools  sup- 
poiled  by  local   tayy'.ion  and  govern- 
ment grants,   whicli   were  denomina- 
tional in  their  teaching    and    in    the 
course  of  education  followed  therein, 
and  although  the  Hoard  ol  Kducatlon 
anil  the  public  generally     mav     hove 
been  aware  of  and  have  tacitly  sanc- 
tioned    this    state  ol  ailairs,     there 
was  not  onlv  no  statutory  provision 
empowering   the  Catholic  community 
to   establish   and   u.aintam     separate 
schools,    but,   on   the    contrary,     the 
staiutes  ol  the  province  provided  for 
a  uniform   system  ol  education    non- 
dcliominatloiial  in  its  character.    The 
Minister  was  of  opinion  tiiat  Federal 
intpiference     would  not  be     justified, 
and  he  ipconiniended  that  the    provin- 
aial  statute  be  left  to  its  operation. 
This  report  was  approved  by  His  Ex- 
cellency in  Cflunril.     While  the    Cath- 
olic m'inoritv  appear     to     have     had 
strong  moral   grounds  lor  complain- 
ing of  thj  course  taken  by  the    Pro- 
rincial  Government,  and     no    doubt 


kellavtd  that  their  school!  wtn  pro- 
tected liy  the  II. N. A.  Act,  •  dlipaa- 
tloiiate  study  ol  the  documents  avail- 
able—eipeclally  of  tlH)  ■<  lutes  re- 
ferred to  In  lh<'  petitions  and  In  th« 
report  of  the  Minister— makes  It 
reasonably  clear  that  at  the  time  of 
Its  entry  into  Confederation  there  did 
not  exist  "by  law"  In  I'  F..  Island 
any  system  of  separate  or  I'lssentl- 
ent  Bchooli.  The  minority  did  not 
carrv  their  case  to  the  courts,  con- 
vinced no  doubt  that,  in  "lew  of 
what  had  occurred  in  the  New  llruns 
wick  case,  it  would  be  hopeless  for 
them  to  endeavor  to  have  It  held 
that  the  Act  of  l«77  prejudicially  al- 
leeted  a  right  or  privilege  with  re- 
spect to  denominational  schmds 
which  tliev  had  b<  law  at  the  Union. 
Ily  a  partlcn'arly  obnoxious  pro- 
vlafon  of  the  I'rince  Edward  Island 
Act,  parents  who,  by  keeping  their 
children  away  from  the  public 
school,  reduced  Its  average  attend- 
ance below  SO  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  in  the  district, 
were  penalized  by  being  subjected  to 
a  special  asscssnieni  levied  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  the  government 
grant  which  the  school  had  failed  to 
eain  owing  to  its  attendance  having 
fuPcn  below  tiuch  50  p.  c.  Althoagh 
repotted  against  by  the  Minister  of 
.lustice  as  severe  and  arbitrary,  this 
provision  was  defended  by  the  local 
authorities  a^  a  reasonable  measure 
to  compel  children  of  school  age  to 
attend  school,  and  they  refused  to 
repeal  or  amend  it.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  Nova  Scotia 
.School  Act  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision, which,  however,  is  there 
harmless,  since  Catholic  children  at- 
tend the  public  schools. 

in  wonting  out  tne  educational 
system  where  Catholic  children  are 
siilTiciently  numernns  they  are 
taught  in'  separate  buildings  by  Ca- 
tholic teachers.  But  the  public 
school  law  and  regulations  must  in 
all  respects  be  complied  with.  The 
text-books  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  must  be  used  and  rciigious 
instruction  is  only  permitted  after 
school  hours.  In  mixed  schools  thure 
is  no  provision  as  to  the  religior  of 
teachers  and  religious  instruction  is 
not  given.  In  two  out  of  seven  con- 
vents the  Sisters  are  allowed  to 
ti'nch  in  their  religious  habits  on 
quali(>Uig  as  public   school  teaobeta. 
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(5.1.1     «""•?'  "?•"»  '»'   'WI     the 
*""■  „  '"  •oral'  ol  thii    siKmlii,  p.r 

iio«»  both     In     toiic  and  artlculutlon 

w  Kiri"     In  thi>  cunvnnt  at  Sourln 

(ton,  .vM-v  un«  «f  ih,  twenty     ,|r|" 
romp„«inK  it,  till,  best  rea.llnk  »* 

LtT  tIL"'  ""  ""•  "■'«  "'  '»"  "t- 
untic.  Thew  arc  nut  mlnUii  ilrla 
but  auch  a»  niav  b.i  n><-t  with  In  „nv' 
cuntrv  school  ■•  No  aid  I,  Jlv™  ,', 
•"V  <MI„.llc  Institution  for  h'Shet 
f;  '■'""■;  ,'•>  "i«  Prince  ot  Waiea 
id  1?'..!"  "'""""'■I"*",  .nalntain- 
ed  at  the  public  expense,  a  three 
jean  course  I,  provided  and  its  stu- 
dents pass  by  arrannernent  into  ,\|c- 
I  In,"  /'""»ff"'  or  l>alhousie  at 
Ilallfai  (or  uraduatlon 

I  arved  out  of  the  Northwest  "'t- 
ritorles,  the  Province  or  Manitoba 
waa  given  it.  conatltution  by  S^ 
niinion  legls.'ation  In  1(170,  coi'ilrmed 

ihl  I  „      '"  Manitoba  Act  contained 

e.lui"tl'r"'*  "'"'""""  '"  ««""  "> 

Jid^  r'n",!.'."!!  '"  ""  ''"vlnce,  the 
MW      Legisature      may     eicluaively 

T^iL  "'"'',  '"  '■'■''!"'"'  ''  I'ducation, 
.object  .ind  according  to  the  follow^ 
ing  provision.: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  a.iy  such  law  shall 
prejudicially     adect      any     right     or 

Ki"*".*',"'  "^P"*'  «"  lenomlna- 
tional  achools  which  anv  class  ol  per- 
s.,ns  have  by  law  or  practice  in  the 
J'rovlncc  at  tlie  Union. 

"(2)  ,\n  appeal  shall  lie  to  >,he 
Oovernor-aeneral  in  Council  Ironi 
any  Act  or  decision  ol  the  I.,oelsla- 
ture  of  the  Province,  or  of  ani  prf.- 
vincial  authority,  allecting  anv  right 
w  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or 
tioman  Lathoiic  minority  of  the 
t^ieen  a  subiecta  in  relation   to  edu- 

u-iy^   '?  '*""  '^*  «■"='■     Provincial 

the  Oovernor-deneral  in  Council  re- 
MUisitc  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
Vrovisions  „f  this  section  Is  not 
made,  or  in  caw  any  derision  of  the 
uovetnor-fiencral  in  Council  on  anv 
appeal  under  this  section  is  not  July 

th^!','*^,''-;."'f  ■""""  PtoviSi  a^ 
thority  In  that  behalf,  then,  and  in 
every  .uch  caw,  and  a.  fat  oalj   a" 
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«ulw,  th<  Parliament  of    Canada  niaV 

•inn.  and  ol  any  decision  of  the  (lov- 
tlon  "  '"  '"  ^'""°'"'  "'"''•'  ">'"  MO- 
iJi?  ..,"",'1'''''  '""'"•n"'  between 
»•!  of  the  B  N.  A.  Act  are  that  in 
iuserte.,   after     the  word,  "by  law' 

^„i..„   '  «h<H.I.  exists  bv  law  at  the 

_nion  or  I.  thereafter  e.iahllsbe.1  by 

jT,h  ~f  "i"","''     "'  ""     Pri'vince," 

e itlrllk  ;V  *''.  "■*"«  »"•  ""'l""< 
tota  Act  "     "  ^  "'  ""    *'""'■ 

In™!?  u  '  '■'"",'"«'  »'  Manitoba  wa. 
ornied  It.  population  wa.  about  half 
lathoiic  According  to  the  census  »l 
l«7l   out  of  a  population  of     13,0011, 

J'lV     *"'/'"""'"'  "•  fathoIlM,  1,- 
«ll  as  Prote«tants,  and  1,11.15  a.  not 
having  given  their  reliclon.   Whether 
the  majority  In  the  fut...-c  would  be 
»fi^  ■"'■.r?'  '''»'i'"»<'"»  '■.«.•<  problem- 
atlcal.    There  was  not.  and  never  had 
ucn  any  state  .v.teni  of  education 
compul«,ry  Uxatlon  for  thl.  purpoK 
and  .late  grants  were  alike  unknown. 
Uit  there  were  voluntary  denomina- 
tional schools  in  connection  with  the 
several  churchea  .upporled    by    sub- 
scription.    Freedom   from  state    tax 
and     untrammelled  liberty     of    each 
citizen  to  support  a  Mhool     of    hi. 
own  religious  faith   were  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  In  Alanitoba  in  1870 
(•earliiK  that  it  might  be  held     that 
the  minoritie.  had  no  righto  >,r  iirlvi- 
lege.wlth-re.nect  to  denoniinailona! 
school,     "by  law."  the    words     "or 
practice     were  added  to  the  language 
of  sub-section   1  of  KH!llon  93  of  tl.o 

;  -ji.;  '^'\  '".  "'^"^  ""■  existing 
conditions  In  Manltola.  as  the  de- 
hates  in  the  IlouK  of  Commons  of 
C  anada  in  1«70.  when  the  Act  waa 
before  that  Chamber,  clearly  show 

..,  Ji*!'.. ""  Pf»'"n='0l  Legislature 
established  a  state  sy.stein  of  educa- 
tion. A  Board  ot  FMiication  wa. 
(.""iy'^i.. '*".*"'"'''  P'otfstaut  and  one- 
hall  C-  '.c.  Kach  section  of  thl. 
loa  .ntrol  of  the  .chools  ol 

[ts  I  .  omlnatlon,  with  the  right 
to  p.  .oe  text-books  bearing  „u 
religion  ot  motak.       The  pioviocUl 
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ftrank  wrn  divtrfed  pqtt«llf  betwcvb 
the  Pruifntiiiit  uitil  tb«  Caibuliv 
htImmUb.  In  IHT.'l,  ifMliiK  tu  thfi  oiori 
riiptd  Krowih  <>'  lt«'  I'roti-Mtaiit  «!■- 
tiK^iit,  it«  reinuwiitutlun  uk  (ht 
Tourd  waf  llxpil  at  twrlve  uitd  lliat 
nt  tlio  (.'uthollCN  ut  ntn<v  nnd  provlii- 
toh  was  made  (or  dlKtrlbiitlon  of  the- 
provincial  K"^n\  in  proportion  to  thf 
nnnibt'r  of  tlit-  clilUlren  of  m'tiool  ajte 
It  WHK  aUo  providrd  tliui  thcrit 
iiiiKht  Ih'  coli'tniinoni  ichuol  di»- 
trlctK   o(   rufh   dcnoiulnutinn. 

In  IK77  it  wan  expmiily  enacted 
that  no  ratppavrr  ihonltt  hf  nbli^pd 
ti)  pav  fur  a  lU'liont  n(  the  denoiiilng- 
tiitn  to  wtiich  lip  did  m.t  belonK 
Than  'Sprr  was  rHtabtiHiird  n  rnm- 
pletP       -ten)  of  uparnlr  C'ntliolic  and 

Proii  1     KCtllKlJH 

V.y  tu.i  ActN  of  IKflli  thiK  tyiitem 
uaH  i*ntlr.  >  Hwrpt  awu. .  A  non- 
Mt'iurian  public  ncIiooI  KyHtrni  waa 
KtibNlituli>d  to  the  Kiipport  of  which 
all  ratfpnyerB  were  rontpclled  to 
roniribulc  by  their  taxes  Tne  Va- 
thollr  school  diKlrlctH  were  aholished 
and  it  uaH  enacted  lliut  all  the  as- 
KciH  of  ('iit*iolic  schools  should  be- 
long to,  and  that  all  their  liabilities 
should  lie  paid  by,  the  public  school 
diKtrict*i  ('sti'bllslied  by  the  new  Act. 
I'litholics  were  ihtii  compelled  to 
support  Ntliools  to  which  thcv  could 
not  conscicnTlousIr  send  their  chil- 
dren, and  h\  this  taxation  the  means 
which  they  vould  otlit-rwise  have 
Fad  for  the  ttpport  of  such  volun- 
tarv  schools  ^.s  thev  had  maintained 
before  \mO  \\>  re  reduce<l.  Out  of  this 
le^t'^latiim  ufi'se  the  famous  Mani- 
toba School  liiiKation  and  the  suli- 
sequent  politual  aK'tatiun  whici 
eonvul^i   I   nU  Canada  from     1893     to 

The  CuihoHr  niinoritv.  under  the 
leadership  of  ; he  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Tache.  priiniptly  appeal- 
ed to  the  Federal  authorities 
fitr        protfctinri         and  redress. 

Well  within  liie  statu torv  period 
they  petit  ionnt  tor  disallowance,  and 
also  asked  that  an  appenl  under  sub- 
section 2  of  section  22  should  he  en- 
teitained.  Their  claim  was  support- 
ed '  y  a  petition  from  the  entire  Can- 
adian hierarchy.  On  the  1th  April, 
iS!n,  on  liie  rucomitieiidaliua  of  Uie 
Atlnister  ut  Justice.  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, the  Fwieral  (iuvernment  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  aucstion  of  the 
validity  of  the  Manitoba  School  Acts 


tn  thr  dectsioti  of  the  cmirti  anil  to 

poKtp4ine  eonsidrrtttton  of  lite  statu- 
torv  appeal  until  it  thould  lie  decided 
whether  the  leitslatUm  wai  or  wae 
not  intra  vires  The  opportunity 
(or   diMiMowunce   was  thus  loet 

In  prweedintcN  taken  bv  Mr  t'ar- 
frtt  to  iiuash  certain  hy-lawH  ol  the 
nly  of  Wlnnipex  tor  levvtnK  a  rate 
lor  AchiHii  and  munlclual  puruuHeM, 
the  constituttonalltt  of  the  rubllc 
Sch(K>lH  A^t  waa  called  In  question 
In  tlw!  Manitoba  courts  its  validity 
was  upheld  On  appeal  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  unanimously 
held  it  unconstit"**'inal,  because.  In 
i.tirivlnK  Calhoi  of  the  rlirht  to 
have  their  child. ..i  taugbt  accordluK 
to  the  rules  n(  their  t'hiireh  and  In 
compelling  them  to  contribute  tn  the 
support  of  schouli  t"  which  thev 
could  not  conselrntioii  v  send  their 
children,  it  prejudicially  affected 
rlKhts  and  privllefies  with  respect  t<i 
denominational  schools  which  they 
had  bv  practice  in  the  province  at 
the  t'nlon  The  Chief  Justice.  Sir 
Wm.  Ktlchle,  pointed  out  that  the 
worda  "or  practice"  muit  have  been 
added  by  I'orllament  to  the  lanKuaie 
o(  the  1st  clause  of  section  9;l  of  tlie 
H.N'  A.  Act  for  «ome  purpose,  that 
tlurc  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
should  not  be  given  their  ordlnar; 
meanlnK.  and  that  "the  object  tl:c 
leKlslature  must  have  had  in  view 
in  usIUK  them  was  clearly  tn  protect 
the  r\f,\na  and  privllefces  v  th  respect 
to  denominational  aehooli  A-hioh  any 
class  of  persons  had  bv  law  or  prac- 
tice, that  is  to  say,  by  usage,  at 
the  time  of  t'  I  nlon  "  lie  alluded 
til  the  didcri  e  between  the  Ian- 
Kua^e  of  su)>sc  :  on  I  of  section  22 
of  the  Manitoba  Act  and  that  of 
sub-section  I  of  section  93  of  the 
M.  N  A.  Act,  with  which  he  had 
been  called  upon  tn  deal  in  the  New 
Irunswick  ease,  when  presiding  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Bruns- 
wick 

V.y  special  leave  an  appeal  waa 
taken  to  tht-  Judicial  Committee  of 
thy  Privy  Council.  Their  Lordships 
rendered  judgment  on  the  30th  Ju'v, 
1K!)3.  They  (•■  iceded  that  the  wor  I 
"practice"  slu'Uld  not  be  constru'd 
as  equivalent  lu  "cu&toiii  having  the 
lorce  of  law,"  as  was  argued  tor  the 
appellants.  Hut  bccauae  Crtholics 
'  ere  not  compelled  by  the  new  law 
to  send  their  children  to  the    public 
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Kbuoli  and  were  not  deprived  uf  itiv 
rlKht  to  ni«liit*lti  dvnoiiilnatloiiul 
■ohuoU  at  thrir  o«n  expeniir,  thiw 
Ittw,  which  obMiciHl  them  to  contil- 
butt<  ua  laxp8)«rM  to  tlH*  iup|H)rt  of 
■tatv  itchiHili  which  they  ruuld  nut 
UMe,  wuN  held  Hut  to  have  prejudic- 
ially afTi'ctcd  any  rlKhk  nr  prtvlli'ti* 
riijnyrd  b\  thfiii.  lillft  b>  law  ur  1>\ 
practlCf,  at  the  tiinr  of  the  liiloh 
"What  rUht  ur  privllrKt'  ih  vlnlult'it 
or  prcjuriiclully  ant-ttcd  by  ttii'  law?" 
aiitiN  Lord  MucnaKhteii,  In  dcllveriiin 
the  JiidKiiiFiit,  and  he  prnei-ctlK  thus 
to  antiwrr  hlH  own  MUcxtUm  "It  Is 
n(»t  the  law  that  is  in  (oult  It  In 
uwInK  to  tlit'ir  rellKl»i<it  ronvlctluiiM. 
which  everybody  iniiit  rcHpcct,  and 
to  the  lenchiiiR  of  tlirlr  t  hiirch  thul 
Ruinaii  C'uthulleH  and  ineinberH  u(  the 
Church  of  KhKland  find  tliemwIveH 
unable  to  partake  of  the  advantajtiH 
which  the  taw  offcn  to  all  alike  ' 
Hie  appeal  waK  allowed,  and  the 
Manitoba  School  Act  wan  held  to  be 
vi>ltd.  And  IhuN  the  (.'atholic  minor- 
ity received  no  cunkolatloii  from  the 
courti. 

It  Is  m>t  nttlnK  or  opportune  that 
I  should  comment  here  and  now  up- 
on this  JtidKUtcnt  of  the  hlEheMt  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  Pritish  Kmpiie. 
I  feel  thut  without  comment  or  e\ 
planatton  from  me  you  can  properly 
appreciate  it.  it  came  as  a  thunder- 
bolt to  the  t'atholicH  of  Canada,  wlio 
felt  that  with  the  unanimoua  iud^- 
ment  of  their  own  Supreme  Court  in 
their  favor,  the  Catholic  minority  of 
MnnitcSa  were  assured  of  the  recov- 
ery of  their  cherished  riKhts. 

The  time  for  liuallowance  beinK 
pa.sl,  and  their  talth  in  the  infallible 
ju8iict>  of  the  courts  havinx  been  dis- 
appointed, the  Catholics  of  Manitoba 
ttiok  up  again  with  s^eat  vi^or  their 
appeal  to  the  i^lovcrnur-Oeneral  in 
Council  under  sub-section  2  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Manitoba   Act: 

"22.  (2)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
iiovernor-(ieneral  in  Council  frnni 
any  Act  or  decision  of  the  LcRisla- 
ture  of  the  Province,  or  uf  anv  Pro 
vinciul  authority,  allectinR  any  riRlt 
or  piivilcfte  of  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  CVthoIic  minority  of  t\c 
(Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  etluca- 
tion." 

They  had  new  petitions  prepared, 
and  retained  counsel  to  present  the'i 
case.  They  prayed  that  His  Kxce!- 
leucy   and     his  advisers  would  take 


atepH   to  rnlreHH  tlirtr   f^rii'vanrra. 

The  (tuiernnirht,  tiii  the  udvlee  of 
a  M)b-coinmitt<i<,  of  which  Sir  .lobii 
TUHDpMm  wuH  Chairman,  decidnl  to 
Hubmit  a  Kpet-lul  euHe  lo  the  Sii- 
preme  Court  of  Catiudu,  itt  iditain  iih 
upinlon  npui)  the  Mupe  o(  MUli-heetlon 
2  (if  Mc.tioii  '_'2  u(  the  Maiittoba  \<'t, 
ItK  own  jurlNdictlitn  In  rciiard  to  ttu- 
appeal  of  the  niihortt\,  and  the  efln-t 
upon  their  riKhtH  rt(  tlie  deciMinii  nf 
the  Pilty  I  tmnctl  in  the  I  arutt 
C'iKe  A  majorllv  of  the  ji"l>;eH  of 
the     niurt   held     thul    the  liloha 

LeKihlature  had  unrest  rieleu  pouer 
to  repeal  IIn  own  slutuleM  and  IImI 
the  rifcht  of  (ijitH'al  to  the  (lovenior 
In  Council  wuh  therefore  conDiied 
to  caseK  In  which  suhseiiuent  pro- 
vincial leKislation  alTecled  u  riKht  or 
privilege  exiNliMK  when  Manitoba  he- 
came  a  proviiue  of  Caoudu  Tko  of 
the  JudKes  tliniiKht  the  I'arrett  eaKe 
conclu4lve  aKuiiiNt  the  preNent  claims 
of  the  Catholic  minority 

Atcain  an  appeal  v.uh  carried  to  the 
KnKlish  Iriw  Council,  thin  time  by 
the  Catholic  minority.  Itather  to 
the  surprise  of  must  lawyers,  havliiK 
reKard  to  the  adverse  view  taken  in 
*.he  Harrctt  case,  this  appeal  succeed- 
"d.  It  wan  helcl  that  un  appeal  lay 
under  .sub-section  2  of  section  22  of 
the  Manitob.1  Act  to  the  (lovernor  In 
Council  in  respect  of  riKhts  and 
urivileKCs  acquired  *«/  IcKislatlon  In 
the  province  subse*  ■  at  to  the  I  ii- 
ion:  "that  Knuiait  v'atholics  havinf; 
ac(|uire(i  hv  such  legislation  the  right 
to  control  and  manure  their  denomi- 
national schools,  to  iiave  tlicm  main- 
tained out  of  Itu-  tccneral  taxation  of 
the  province,  to  select  hooks  for  their 
use,  and  to  itetermine  the  character 
of  the  rellKious  teaching  therein  were 
aiTectcd  hk  rei;iirds  lliut  riicht  by  the 
Acts  of  \M}U,  under  which  state  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  their  schrmls, 
while  they  tlicniselves  retriuincd  liable 
to  local  us.sessn)ent  in  support  of 
non-sectiirinii  schools  to  wliich  the? 
conscientiously  objected;  and  that, 
the  (iovernor-(icnerul  in  Council  hud 
power  to  make  remedial  orders 
in  the  premises  vithin  the  scope  of 
s'lh-sertion  'i  of  **r"tion  '2'2,  e.^.,  hv 
sitpplemental  rather  than  repealing 
lr:;islation."  Lord  Chancellor  ller- 
srhell,  in  dcllvcrinK  the  judgment, 
distinguished  the  Tarrett  case,  which, 
he  said,  dealt  only  with  minoritv 
rights  "at-tho  Union."  He  proceeded 
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to  point  out  that  the  courts  were 
the  proper  tribunals  to  determine 
questions  of  constitutionality  and 
that  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral under  sub-section  2  of  bection 
22  should  not  be  deemed  a  concur- 
rent remedy  with  the  right  to  resnrt 
to  the  courts  where  legislation  con- 
travenes the  provisions  of  sub-sec- 
ttoi  1,  unless  these  clauses  were  open 
to  no  other  construction.  He  con- 
cluded that  under  sub-secCions  2  and 
3  relief  might  be  given  in  cases  in 
which  sub-section  1  had  not  been  con- 
travened, lie  then  points  out  that 
while  suh-seCtion  1  is  confined  to  a 
right  or  privilege  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons "at  thp!  I'nion,"  there  is  no 
such  restriction  ou  the  rpplication  of 
sub-section  2,  no**iing  ^o  limit  the 
generality  of  its  language  or  to  ex- 
clude from  it  rights  acquired  bv  post- 
union  legislation.  His  Lordship  pro- 
ceeds: 

"The  sole  question  to  be  determined 
is  whether  a  right  or  privilege  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  minority  prev- 
iously enjoyed  has  been  affected  by 
the  legislation  of  1890.  Their  Lord- 
ships are  unable  to  see  how  this 
question  can  receive  any  but  an  af- 
firmative answer.  Contrast  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  prior 
and  subsequent  ti<  the  Acts  from 
which  they  appeal.  i?efore  these 
passed  into  law  there  existed  de- 
nominational schools,  of  which  the 
control  and  management  were  in  the 
hantis  of  Roman  Catholics,  who 
could  select  the  books  to  be  used 
and  determine  the  character  of  the 
religious  teaching.  These  schools  re- 
ceived their  proportionate  share  of 
the  money  contributed  for  school  pur- 
poses out  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  province,  and  the  money  raised 
for  these  purposef<  hy  local  assess- 
ment was,  so  far  as  it  fell  upon  Ca- 
tholics, applied  only  towards  the 
support  of  Catholic  schools.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ininurity  under  the  Acts  of  1890? 
Schools  of  their  own  denomination, 
conducted  according  to  their  views, 
will  receive  no  aid  from  the  State. 
They  must  depend  entirely  for  their 
support  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  whiln 
the  taxes  nut  of  which  State  aid  is 
granted  to  the  schools  provided  for  by 
the  statute  fall  alike  on  Catholics 
and    Protestants.    Moreover,     while 


the  Catholic  inhabitants  remain  I' 
able  to  local  assessment  for  school 
purposes,  the  proceeds  of  that  assess- 
ment arc  no  longer  destined  to  any 
extent  for  the  support  of  Catholic 
schools,  but  allord  the  means  of 
maintaining  schools  which  they  re- 
gard as  no  more  suitable  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  children  than 
if  they  were  distinctively  i'roteslant 
in  their  character. 

"In  view  of  this  coniparison  it  docs 
not  sectit  possible  to  say  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  In  relation  to  edu- 
cation which  existed  prior  to  lti90 
have  not  been  alTected." 

He  adds  that  in  order  to  give  the 
right  of  appeal  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  rights  of  the  minority 
should  be  "illegally"  aftccted.  That 
word  is  not  found  in  sub<-section  2. 
Holding  that  the  appeal  of  the  Ca- 
tholic minority  to  the  (Jovernor-Gen- 
eral  was  admissible,  he  proceeds: 

"The  further  question  is  submitted 
whether  the  G  overnor-G  ener&l  in 
Council  has  power  to  make  the  de- 
clarations or  remedial  orders  asked 
for  in  tlie  memorials  or  petitions,  or 
has  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises.  Their  Lordships  have  de- 
cided that  the  Governor-(ieneraI  in 
Council  has  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
appeal  is  well  founded;  but  the  par- 
ticular course  to  be  pursued  must  be 
determined  by  the  authorities  to 
whom  it  has  been  committed  bv  the 
statute.  It  is  not  for  this  tribunal 
to  intimate  the  precise  steps  to  he 
taken.  Their  general  character  is  suf- 
ficiently defined  by  the  third  sub- 
section of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba 
Act.  It  is  certainly  not  essentia? 
that  the  statutes  repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1800  should  he  re-enacted,  or 
that  the  precise  provisio'is  of  these 
statutes  should  again  be  made  law. 
The  system  of  education  emhodied  in 
the  Acts  of  1«90  no  doubt  commends 
itself  to,  and  adequately  supplies, 
the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  AH 
legitimate  ground  of  complaint  would 
be  removed  if  that  system  were  sup- 
plemented by  provisions  which  would 
remove  the  grievance  upon  which  the 
appeal  is  founded,  and  were  modi- 
fled  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to 
give  efiect  to  these  provisions." 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully  from  this, 
the  last     judgment  of    the  Imperial 
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Court  o(  last  resort  Tor  British  Over- 
seas Dominions  on  the  educational 
section  of  one  ot  our  Canadian  Con- 
stitutional Acts,  because  it  throws  a 
flood  ol  light  upon  the  nature  ol  the 
rights  which  these  provisions  secure 
to  rollKlpus  minorities.  This  judg- 
nient  was  pronounced  on  the  2'Jth  ol 
January,   mc5. 

Counsel  for  the  Catholic  minority 
and  lor  the  Oovernnient  of  Mani- 
toba were  then  heard  by  the  (lovcr- 
nor-Oencral  in  Council,  and  on  the 
19th  March,  1H95,  a  remedial  order 
was  pronounced  under  sub-section  2 
of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act, 
requlrinn  that  the  systeni  embodied 
In  the  two  Manitoba  Acts  of  18!)0 
should  he  supplemented  bv  a  Provin- 
cial Act  or  Acts  which  would  restore 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority: 

"(a)  The  right  to  build,  maintain, 
equip,  manage,  conduct  and  support 
Roman  ('atholic  schools  in  the  man- 
ner provided  tor  by  the  statutes 
which  were  repealed  by  the  two  Acts 
ol  1890  aforesaid. 

(b)  The  right  to  share  proportion- 
ately In  any  grant  made  out  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. 

"(c)  The  right  of  exemption  of  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  contribute  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  from  all 
payments  or  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  other  schools." 

The   Provincial    Legislature   refused 
to  comply    with   this   order     or     to 
grant  the  minority  redress.    The  live 
year  term  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
elected  in  1891  had  nearly  run     out 
Nothing  was  done  at  the  session    oi 
1895,  but  a  special  session  \/as  call- 
ed early  in  1896.  at  which  Ui:  C!ov- 
ernment   introduced   remedial   legisla- 
tion to  restore  to  the  minority    the 
rights   to     which     the  Governor     in 
Council  had  found  them  entitled.  The 
excitement     throughout  Canada     was 
Intense,     "\o  coercion  of  Manitoba" 
was  the  slogan  ol  the  opponents     of 
Federal  interference.    The  Opposition 
deliberately  determined     to  talk  out 
the  Bill,    I.e..   to  keep   the     measure 
before  the  House  until  the  Parliament 
should  expire  bv  effluxion    of     time 
Their  avowed  policy  was  not  to  pass 
Federal   legislation,   but   to  endcavnr 
to  obtain  some  redress  for  the  min- 
ority  by  conciliatory   methods.     The 
Oovernment  stood  by  their  measure 
But     the  tactics  of  their     opponents 


proved  successful,  and  Parliament 
was  prorogued  and  dissolved  At  the 
general  election  which  ensued  the 
.Manitoba  .'■School  (Question  dwarfed 
all  other  Issues  The  polling  resulted 
in  a  sweeping  defeat  lor  the  (lovern- 
ment  and  with  it  disappeared  all 
hope  ol  redress  tor  the  minority  by 
Federal  legislation,  Tlie  delay  in  in- 
troducing the  IMIl  had  foredoomed  It 
to  defeat.  There  were,  moreover,  un- 
doubtedly some  practical  dilllculties 
In  the  way  of  enforcing  the  proposed 
remedial  legislation  had  Parliament 
enacted  it.  Hut  the  controversy  Is 
comparatively  recent;  it  was  '  dis- 
tinctly political,  and  I  must  refrain 
from  the  expression  ol  any  opinion 
upon  its  merits. 

After  his    accession    to    power  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  Ministers  ap- 
proached the  (iovernmcnt     of     Mani- 
toba    with  a  view     to  arranging     a 
compromise.     Again  I   abstain    Irom 
the     expression  of  any  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  what  was  done.      The 
negotiations     resulted   in     provincial 
legislation   providing   that     religious 
teaching  might  take     place     in     any 
public  school   between  :i  .10  and   I   p. 
m.,   if  authorized  bv  a  resolution  of 
the  majority  of     the  school   trustees 
of  the  district,  or  if  a  petition  there- 
for Is  presented    bv    the     parents  or 
guard'ans  ol  at  least  ten  children  at- 
tending the  school  in  the  case    ot    a 
rural   district,     or  at   least  25  such 
children  in  the  case  of  a  city,  town 
or  village.    Where  in  any  school  In  a 
town  or  city  the  average  attendance 
of  Roman  ('atholic  children  is   10  or 
more,  anil   in   villages  or    rural   dis- 
tricts    21   or  more,   the  trustees,     il 
required  by  a  petition  ol  the  parents 
or  guardians  ot  such  children,   must 
employ  at  least  one  duly  certilicated 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  there  is 
a  like     provision  as  to  niin-Catholic 
children.    Where  the  school  acconnno- 
datlon  permits  of  it,  the  pupils  niay 
be  separated  for  relieious  instruction: 
where  it  does  not.  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic     instruction   must   be  given 
to   the     pupils  of  each  class   resDCCt- 
ivcly  on  one-half  the  teaching  days  ol 
the  year.    Provision  is  also  made  for 
teaching  in     French     or  any     forclKU 
language     where     ten   pupils     sneak 
such  language  as  their  native  tongue; 
Knglish  in  such  cases  is  to  be  taught 
on  the  bi-lingual  system. 
Whatever  may  be  said  and  whatev- 
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er  may  be  thouRht  of  this  arrange- 
ment as  a  compromise,  as  the  great- 
est concessions,  we  have  been  told, 
that  could  be  obtained  evefi  by  their 
own  political  rrlends  from  a  govern- 
ment hostile  to  Catholics  and  to  Ca- 
tholic education,  it  certainly  falls 
far  short  of  according  to  the  Cath- 
olic minority  the  rights  which  they 
had  prior  to  1890,— the  right  to  have 
their  own  schools,  the  right  to  share 
proportionately  in  public  grants  for 
education  and  the  right  to  exemption 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  non- 
Calholic  schools,  to  which  the  re- 
medial order  of  l«9r.  declared  them 
to  be  entitled.  It  may  be  that  the 
attempt  to  restore  these  rights  by 
Federal  legislation,  had  the  Bill  of 
1896  passed  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
would  have  proved  ineffectual;  it  may 
be  that  by  determined  opposition  the 
provincial  authorities  would  have 
rendered  'a  operation  impracticable. 
Upon  til,.  I  aspect  of  the  case  Can- 
adians are  not  in  accord.  French  Ca- 
tholic Quebec  has  four  times  return- 
ed by  overwhelming  majorities  the 
political  party  which  opposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  advocated  con- 
ciliation. In  the  Knglish-speaking 
provinces  Catholics  are  divided  in 
their  political  allegiance.  In  Mani- 
toba itself  the  Government  which 
carried  the  Act  of  1890  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  power.  Political  friends 
of  the  party  which  advocated  remed- 
ial legislation  in  U96  have  held  office 
for  many  years.  Yet  there  has  Lven 
no  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  Cath- 
olic rights,  no  improvement  in  the 
legislation  affecting  them  since  1897. 
Although  the  .Archbishop  of  St.  Boni- 
face and  his  friends  have  never  ac- 
cepted the  arrangement  made  in  that 
year  between  the  Federal  and  the 
provincial  authorities,  although  the 
Catholics  of  Winnipeg  who  are  large- 
ly Knglish-speaking  still  keep  up 
the  struggle  and  support  parochial 
schools,  tliere  appears  to  be  little 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  Catholic 
mmority  will  again  enjoy,  at  least 
in  the  near  future,  any  substantial 
part  of  the  rights  of  which  they 
were  so  unjustly  deprived  in  1890. 
In  St.  Honiface,  which  lies  across  the 
Red  River,  opposite  Winnipeg,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  French,  and  in 
other  French  settlements  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions made  by  the  Local  Legislature. 


In  St.  Honiface  two  schools— one  for 
boys  taught  by  the  Brothers  and  lay 
teachers,  and  one  for  girls  taught  by 
Sisters  in  their  convent — are  carried 
on  as  public  schools,  with  direct 
religious  instruction  from  3.80  to  1 
p.m.  It  is  said  that  the  pupils  from 
these  schools  do  not  prosi.vit  tlicm- 
sclves  for  the  Minh  Sr.'iool  iNHai.ce 
examinations.  In  the  schools  of  out- 
lying French  settlements  the  bi- 
lingual system  prevails,  but  1  am 
told  that  in  fact  Knglish  is  poorly 
taught.  In  all  these  schools  religion 
is  taught  almost  as  freely  as  in  the 
Ontario  separate  schools,  the  Depart- 
ment apparently  ignoring  this  breach 
of  the  k\\.  In  Winnipeg  the  seven 
parochial  schools— three  Knglish,  one 
French,  one  (ierman,  one  Polish,  and 
one  Ruthenian— are  maintained  with 
great  difficulty  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. These  schools  are  taught 
bv  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
well  qualilied  for  their  work,  and  St. 
Mary's  School  has  turned  out  many 
business  men  in  Winnipeg  who  are  a 
credit  to  the  parochial  school  sys- 
tem. The  other  schools  have  liot 
been  long  enough  in  existence  to 
warrant  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  results.  Outside  Winnipeg  there 
are  no  parochial  schools.  The  text- 
books in  use  in  the  public  schools  arc 
said  to  be  unobjectionable.  Knglish- 
speaking  Catholics,  in  fact  all  Cath- 
olics not  living  in  French  settle- 
ments, except  in  Winnipeg,  are  oblig- 
ed to  attend  public  schools,  where 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  their  faith.  Knt^lish- 
speaking  Catholics  complain  very  bit- 
terly of  the  existing  conditions.  Thev 
find  the  burden  of  their  parochial 
schools  very  trying.  But  they  seem 
determined  to  keep  them  up  and  pro- 
fess still  to  hope  for  a.  restoration 
of  their  former  leol  rights.  The 
provincial  authorities  appear  to  be 
disposed  to  administer  the  school  law 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  French- 
Canadian  Catholics  mav  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  as  they  have  done.  But 
representative  Knglish-speaking  Ca- 
tholics assure  nic  that  the  onlv  con- 
ditions offered  them  are  such'  that 
they  cannot  conscientiously  abandon 
tlu'ir  parochial  schools  and  come  un- 
der the  public  school  system.  For 
Polish.  German,  Galician,  Hungarian 
and  Ruthenian  Catholics,  who  afb 
qv:te  numerous,     the  existing  educa- 
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Z^L  J."LJ^"''  P™P'e     ."ore 


Lotrth"^        "  ''  """^  that    ?rn,„ 

hL.  »  n,l  *  «"  the  Faith.  Manitoha 
has  a  non-sectarian  high  school  s^s- 
tf„n«i  «.  ?"PP""^t«  "  non-denomina- 
tional Mate  tniversity.  At  St 
Boniface  the  Jesuit,  have  an  ex  el 
ent  eolleRe,  which  is  amiiated  wit, 
tlie  Provincial  (iniversitv. 

Tlie  Northwest  Territories  were  ac- 
qu.red  in  isen  (r„„,  the  h,h  son's 
Mam^oTf  \"'h  L"^'  ""=  ITovinc?  of 
ii87n  .1  ^^^  ^'"'  constituted  i„ 
tract  o  -"rri."""","^"  ""  ""■"■■"«■ 
teiti^h  f!  ""^^otween  Manitoba  and 

Parii»?,.„.  "">'*""•"■■)■  the  Kederal 
h,^y.H?  retained  full    leRislativc 

i?r  m"".'°"  '"  "*"  it  hecame  de- 
VlJ^r^'i  ^'"^  '"  these  territories  a 
modified  form  of  self-government,  no? 
H„„  >:  P""'"""  provincial  constitu- 
tion but  a  temporary  form  of  repre- 
sentative    local   government,    subject 

thorft^/"""  i"""",  °'  "'"  *'<'■<"'"  au- 
»h/!,..  I-eKislation  passed  for 
scition  ™"taincd  the  following 

JH^Jl,^"'';",.^"'"'  »s  a"V  system 

TLrrVtnV"'  ":'■,'"""  "'  ">"  Northwest 
hv  »nd  "-I'l  '.I"  Lieutenant-Governor, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil  or  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be 
Jpsnio?*'".  ""  "«™ssary  ordinances  in 
respect  to  education;  but  it  shall 
therein  be  always  provided,  that  a 
majority  of  the  ratepayers'  of     an? 

thereof     .*"■      iP"/''™    '"    SUb-divisioil 

inxv  K.'  "'  "'"''^ver  name  the  same 
^hLi.  .?"*"'  "'">'  establish  such 
schools  therein  as  they  may  think 
fit,  and  make  the  neees..!ary  assess- 
ment and     collection  of  rates    there- 

PrnJLf  "^atepayers  therein,  whether 
Protestant  or  Uoman  Catholic,  mai 
establish  separate  schools  therein, 
and  that,  in  such  latter  case  the 
ratepayers  establishing  such  Protest- 
ant or  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  shall  be  liable  only  to  as- 
sessments of  such  rates  as  they  mav 
thereof  "'"'"  *'"'"'^'''«>'     '"     aspect 

.iSln  "■'"  .P''°V^'<"'  **«  ""'let  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,    Hon.    Edward   Blake     stat<!d 


that  he  believed  it  was  essential  to 
our  obtaining  a  large  immigration  in 
the  ^orth^ye.st     Territories  that     w" 

what  the^;"  Vf  """"'•  "e'-ehand 
what  their  rights  Here  to  he  in  the 

'^uZ"  '"m"'"'^"  '"■  "'>"''.l  them  "o 
settle.        lie  regarded  it    as  essential 
that  a  general  priiici|j|e     should     he 
laid  down  in  the  I  ill  with  regard  lo 
instruction.      lie     ^.„„|,|     „,„«^    ^^|> 
same  rights  as  were  possessed  hv  the 
people  01   Ontario     'Ihe   l;il|     pissed 
the  tominons  unanimousiv.       In   (he 
-Senate  of  Canada,  the  leaders  in  thai 
Ilouse  of  both  political  parties,  lion 
n    W.   Scott     and   lion.   .Mr.    Camp, 
hell,     referred     lo     (he     educational 
clause  as  intended   "lo  establish  and 
perpetuate  in   the  Northwest     Terri- 
tories  the  same  svsteiu    which     pre- 
vailed in  Ontario  and  Quebec."    The 
provisions     for     tlie  form  of     gover- 
ment  were  intended  lo  be  temporary- 
that  guaranteeing  to  mimirities  their 
right   to  separate  schools  was  meant 
to  be  permanent.    This  ieature  of  the 
Northwest  constitution  remained  sub- 
stantiallv  the  same  until     the     Pro- 
vinces of  .Saskatchewan  and   Alberta 
were  formed  in  IDOf). 

In  IS.Sl  the  lirst  local  ordinance  ri- 
garding  education   was  pas.sed   by  the 
As.sembly  of  the     Northwest     Terri- 
tories.    It  provide!   •  ,r  a  Council  of 
lubhc      n.structiui.    of    twelve  iiieni- 
bcrs.  hall  Catholic  and  hall  Protest- 
ant.    I  Ins  l;oard  was  to  act  in  two 
sectj.  4s-one      Catholic,     the     other 
Prote:,l.aiit-each      having      complete 
control      and      iiianaRemeiit     „f     the 
schools  of  its  .section,  including     the 
engaging  and     licensing  ol     teachers, 
the  selection  of  text-books     and    the 
appointment     of    inspectors.      Direct 
religious  instruelion  was  allowed  af- 
ter   three     o  clock    in    the    afternoon 
when  such  instruction  might  be  giv- 
en as  the  trustees  permitted  or    de- 
sired.    No  child  was  rei|uired  to  take 
part  in   religious  inslruction  against 
the  wishes  of  its  parent  or  guardian 
A  separate  school  could  he  establish- 
ed by  the  religious  minority    in  anv 
public  school   district. 

In  addressing  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons in  1905  .Sir  Wilfrid  I^aurier 
said: 

"This  school  ordinance  remained 
without  any  substantial  alteration 
until  the  year  1887  when  an  import- 
ant aiiiendmcnt  was  made,  and  in  the 
following  year,     isss,    another    was 
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made  in    the  same  line,     by     which 
the    provision     o(  the  Act  of     1884 
which  required  that  all  schools  when 
(jrst  organized  should  be  cither  Pi,y 
testaut  public  schools  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic public  schools,  was     repealed 
and  a  provision     made  to  the    con- 
trary, namely  that  all  public  schools 
should  be  at  once  organized  as  pub- 
lic schools,  quite  independent  of  the 
religious  faith  of  the  majority.      No 
important  amendment  toolt  place    af- 
terwards until    1892,   when     a     very 
important  amendment  was  made.  By 
that  amendment  the  Hoard  of  Kduca- 
tion    was  re-organized  on  absolutely 
different  lines.    The  members  of    the 
Kxecutive     Council     and    four  other 
persons,   two  I'rotestants     and     two 
Catholics,  appointed  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Oovernor.   were  to  constitute     a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.    There 
was     to  be  no  sub-division     of     the 
Council  into  Protestant  and    Roman 
Catholic    sub-sections  as  was     prev- 
iously the  case.    There  was     to     be 
only  one  School   Board,   which     was 
to  have  control  and  management    of 
all  schools  established  under  the  Act, 
that  is  to  say,  public  schools,  separ- 
ate   schools,  kindergartens,     Normal 
schools,      and     teachers'     institutes. 
That    remained  in    force    until    1901, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  prac- 
tically no  change,  except  that  there 
IS  to-day  a  Department  of  Kducation, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  Ooverr- 
mcnt,  over  which  presides  one  mem- 
bei  of  the  Executive  Council,     with 
the  assistance  of  the  Council  of  lidu- 
cation."   The  Premier  of  Canada  thus 
described  the  provisions  of  the  local 
law  of     the  Territories  under  which 
their  school  sj  stem  was     carried  on 
when  the  Provinces  of  Alberta     and 
Saskatchewan  were  constituted. 

Under  the  ordinance  of  1892  relig- 
ious instruction  was  restricted  to  the 
last  half  hour  previous  to  the  clos- 
mg  of  the  school.  The  whole  subject 
of  secular  education  in  public  and 
separate  schools  alike  "including  the 
certification  of  teachers,  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools  and  the  selection  of 
books  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education."  Rate 
payers  establishing  and  supportim; 
separate  schools  remained  exeniut 
from  public  school  rates.  The  Educa- 
tional Council  reduced  to  five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  two  must  be  Catholic 
and  two  Protestant,  became  a  purely 


advisory  body.  The  changes  made  by 
the  legislation  of  1887  appear  to  have 
passed  unnoticed.  (living  this  as 
his  reason,  .Sir  John  Thompson  as 
Minister  of  .lustice,  declined  to  re- 
commend disallowance  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  1888,  and  when  the  Catholic 
minority  petitioned  for  disallowance 
of  the  ordinance  of  1892,  the  Federal 
Oovernnient  of  the  day  contented  it- 
self with  advising  that  the  petition- 
ers seek  a  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject by  the  Northwest  Assembly. 
This  body  took  no  action  and  the 
law  was  iin..hanged  when  the  project 
01  establishing  the  new  Provinces  of 
Saskatchewan  luid  Alberta  came  be- 
fore tile  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1905.  I  should  think  it  not  im- 
probable, having  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  of  1875  which  re- 
mained in  force,  that  the  courts.  If 
appealed  to,  would  have  declared  the 
ordinances  of  1887,  1888  and  1892 
ultra  vires  of  the  Northwest  As- 
sembly. But  no  legal  action  was  tak- 
en. 

As  first  introduced  the  Albert.^  and 
■Saskatchewan   Autonomy   Hills     con- 
tained a  provision  (section  18)  which 
was  substantiallj    a  re-enactment    of 
the  educational  section  of  the  Feder- 
al statute  of  1875.  with  the  addition 
of  a  clause  securing  to    public     and 
separate  scliools  an  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  public  moneys      Follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
the  lion.  Mr    Sifton,  who  represent- 
ed Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories in  the  Dominion  (Joveinment, 
resigned  his  portfolio,  ailegiug  as  his 
reason   the  inclusion   in  the  Autono- 
niy  Hills  of  this  educational  provis- 
ion.    Another  prominent  member    of 
the  Administration,   rumor  said,  was 
aisc  gravciv  dissatisliert.      A  formid- 
able agitation     at  once     sprang     up 
throughout  Canada.     Public  meetings 
were  held  at  many  places     and     the 
shibboleth  of  provincial   rights     was 
again     invoked.        Tiie  demand     was 
pressed     that     the     new     provinces 
should  be  left  to  deal   with  the  sub- 
ject    of     education  as     they     might 
please.     It  was  mcII  known   that     if 
this     course  wtie   taken,     it     would 
mean     the  destruction   of     the     last 
vestiges  of  denominational   rights  of 
the  Catholic  minority  in  educational 
matters.    The  Government  found     it- 
self    confronted     bv   a   situation     of 
much  danger.    The  support  of  a  large 
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nction  of  ItB  own  political  party  In 
Parliament    became    very      doubtful 
Final  y  it  decided  to  adopt  the  com- 
promise course  of  treating    the    new 
provlncen  as  if  tliey  were  entering  the 
Liiion  as  enisting  provinces    with  an 
established  educational  system      and 
of  placing  them  in  the  same  position 
»•  ''.  'h"»  coming  in,  section    03  of 
the  UN. A.  Act  were  made  applicable 
to  them.    To  accomplish  this,  section 
lii  of  each  Bili,     which  had    become 
famous    throughout     the     Dominion 
was  withdrawn,  and  tor  it  theic  was 
substituted   a   clause    whicn   had    the 
eOfcct     of    perpetuating  tl;e  existing 
educational  conditions  cieated  by  the 
Northwest    ordinance  of  1892    re-en- 
acted in  IDOl      In  support     of     this 
amended     provision   the     Ministerial 
party  was,  with  one  or  two    excep- 
tions, unanimous.    The  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  his    party,  moved    in  amendment 
that  the     legislatures  of     tht     new 
provinws,  subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  B  N 
A.  Act,  shr.uld  enjoy  full    powers  of 
self-governmcn«,   including    power  to 
exclusivel;    nake  laws  in  relation    to 
education.    The  obvious  objection    to 
this  amendment   was  that   that     re- 
strictive clauses  of  section  93  applied 
in  terras  only  to  the  case  of  a    pro- 
vince already  in  existence  joining  the 
Lnion.  and  not  to  the  case  of  a  new 
province     formed    from    unorganized 
territory.    Its  effect  probably  would 
have  been  to  leave  the  Legislatures  ot 
the  new     provinces  entirely  untram- 
melled in  regard  to  education.  At  all 
events  it  would  have  meant  lengthy 
and  uncertain  litigation  to  settKi  the 
question  of  minority  rights.   Another 
section   ot     the  Opposition     insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  section     16    as 
originally  framed.    Alter  a  prolonged 
debate,   which  created  great     excite- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Government's  compromise     provision 
passed  both     Houses  of     Parliament 
and  the  educational  question     in  Al- 
berta and     Saskatchewan  was     thus 
settled. 

Provision  has  since  been  made  in 
Saskatchewan  for  non-denominationiil 
high  schools  and  university     du- 

cation,  without  i  to  a-y  rit  ts 

of  religious  mino  There  is  no 

provision  in  the  I.,  orsity  Act  for 
the  afflliation  «f  denominational  col- 
leges, but  collegiate  institutes  form- 


ed under  the  Secondary  Kducation 
Act  may  be  adiliated.  This  latter 
provision  may  prove  serviceable  to  Ca- 
tholics wlierevcr,  as  a  majnritv,  they 
can  control   the  hiirh  schools  ' 

In   Alberta     llierc     is  im    distinct 
high   school   system,    studenls     being 
carried  on  in  the  public  and  separate 
schools  to     university  matriculation 
The  Iniversity  ot  Alberta  is  a  non- 
sectarian  state  institution,     scarcolv 
organized     as  yet     on  a     permanent 
basis.     It  is  contemplated  that  there 
shall  be  a  Catholic  Colligc  or    Hall 
erected  on  a  part  of  the     Iniver.sJty 
grounds,     leased     lor  that     purpose, 
which  shall  be  a  residence  for  Cath- 
olic students,  under  the  direction  of 
a  priest,  with  necessary     assistants. 
Catholic  students  will  have  their  own 
lectures  and  examinations  in  philoso- 
phy at  this  college       Thev  will    at- 
tend the  other  lectures  and  take  the 
other  examinations  of  the  I  niversity 
coMrse.    The  plan  approve<l  by  Home 
for  Catholic     students  attending    tile 
Er,.;ish  Universities  of     Oxford    and 
Cambridge  will  be  followed  as  close- 
ly as  possible.     In   Alberta  there    is 
said  to  be  general  satisfaction     with 
the  prevailing  svstem  amongst  Cath- 
olics interested  in  education.    All  the 
Catholic     schools  stand   well.      They 
are  inspected  by  Govermnent    olTiccrs 
who  inspect  both  Catholic  and     Pro- 
testant    schools     in  their     districts. 
This  system  ensures  equality  of  grad- 
ini^  and   is  preferred  to  a  system  of 
separate   inspection        Although     the 
authorized  text-books  are  not  consid- 
ered as  entirely  satisfactory  in     his- 
tory and  literature.  «t  is  well  under- 
stood that  teachers  may  make     any 
fair  conimentarv  on  the  text.  In  the 
lower  grades     the     use  of     Catholic 
readers  is  optional.  The  Catholic  at- 
mosphere of  the  schools  attended  by 
Catholic    children  is     cd  incalculable 
advantage  to  them.       Of  course  whe- 
ther such  a  system  will  prove  .satis- 
factory or  the  reverse  must     largely 
depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered. 

fn  Saskatchewan  there  are  2,021 
school  districts,  and  in  probablv  one- 
fourth  of  them  the  pulHlic  schools  are 
under  Catholic  ciuitrol.  There  are  in 
addition  I.t  schools  which  are  vir- 
tually Catholic  separate  schools.  I 
have  not  the  corresponding  figures 
tor  Alberta.  The  use  of  the  Ontario 
Catholic    readers  is    permitted.      In 
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Saakatchewan  there  are  aeveral  con- 
vents (or  gIrU,  In  some  o(  which 
Kiatcra  qualified  as  public  school 
teachers,  conduct  Catholic  separate 
school  classes. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  tor  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education  In  these 
new  provinces  is  hrinht.  What  is 
urgently  needed  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  numher  of  churches,  priests, 
and  teachers,  especially  in  the  more 
newly  Bottled  districts  and  amonnst 
the  Catholic  Immigrants  ironi  south- 
ern Kurope.  This  need  llie  Church 
Extension  .Society  is  umliing  stupen- 
dous ellorts  to  meet. 

I  have  now  given  you     as  compre- 
hensively as  time  will  permit  an  out- 
line of  the  history  and  o(  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  Catholic  eduration 
in  the  several  provinces  of  the     Do- 
minion of  Canada.      I  tear  that     the 
dotails  which  I  have  necessarily  dis- 
cussed    must  have  been     wearisome. 
You  see  tliat  with  us  the  conditions 
diller  in  each  province.      Krom     the 
comparatively         perfect       separate 
school  system   of  Ontario     we     pass 
through  the  less  satisfactory  systems 
of  Alberta  and  .Saskatchewan  to  the 
unsatisfactory     conditio' s     in      New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  I   i ward  Island. 
In  Manitoba  tlie  state  of    aHairs    is 
still     more   unsatisfactory,     and     in 
British  Columbia  not  only  have    re- 
ligious minorities  no  legal  rights  in 
regard   to  denominational   education, 
but  no     concessions  appear  to     have 
been  made  to     them   in   the  adminis- 
tration    of     the  public  schools.      In 
Nova     .Scotia,     without     any     legal 
guarantees,   the  public  school  system 
seems  to  be  administered  to  the  en 
tire  satisfaction  of  Catholics. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  There  Catholics  have  not 
to  seek  protection  as  a  minority.  As 
a  majority,  overwhelming  in  its 
numbers,  they  control  public  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  Protestant  minority 
in  that  province  enjoys  rights  more 
extensive  tlian  are  accorded  to  Cath- 
olic minorities  in  any  part  of  Can- 
ada. In  the  great  I'niversity  ol 
Laval  and  the  many  colleges  and  con- 
vents throughout  this  province  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic 
population  is  well  cared  for.  Gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions  are  found 
jiolding  excellent  positions  not  mere- 
ly in  Quebec,  but  throughout  Canada 


•nd  in    many  places  In  the    L'nited 
iitates. 

..'"^J^'""    "''Ic    elementary     education 
the  Lr.  .,.ic  people  of  Canada     have 
been  deeply  interested.      Tliev     sup- 
port their     schools   libprall)  '  «hrfe 
they  have  them.    Thev   ure     always 
ready   to  act  as   trustees    for     llieiu 
and  in     other    wa\s  to     mai.ifest  a 
practical  interest  in  their  wurk  and 
their  welfare.       In  secondary  educa- 
tion  their  interest  has  unfortunately 
not  been  so     kein;  and  higher  educa- 
Jion  is  left  alm(jst  entirely     in     the 
hands  ol  the  clergv  and  religious  or- 
ders,  the  assistauee  of  Catholic  lay- 
men being  not  sought  and  apparentiv 
not  desired.       I  am  convinced     that 
this   is  a   mistaken  policv.     We   have 
in  Canada  amongst  the    laity    many 
well  educated  men,  occupying  leading 
positions  In   the  literary   world     and 
in  professional  and  business  life,  men 
who  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  would  be 
prepared   to  interest  themselves     in 
and  to  devote  some  of  their  time  to, 
the  aflairs  of  advanced  Catholic  edu- 
cation.    Their  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational  rcquiremenls  of     those    vvho 
have  to  make  their  way  in  the  learn- 
ed proiessions  and   in  business     life 
their  practical  experience  of  the  value 
to  themselves  and  to  the  men  about 
them     of      philosophical,      classical 
scicntillc,   and     commercial     training 
should  prove  of  undoubted  advantage 
to  those  in  charge  of  the    timrses  of 
studies  in  our  Catholic  colleges,  even 
though   these  gentlemen   of  the   laitv 
should       he      called      upon       merely 
tor  consultation  and  advice.   I  cannot 
hut  think  that  their  counsel  and     as- 
sistance in  matters  ol  business  man- 
agement    would     also     be     valuable 
Moreover,   the  prospect  of     material 
advantages  in   the  form  of  gifts  and 
endowments  to  be  expected  from  men 
of  means  who  would  he  thus  person- 
ally interested  in  the  work  and     the 
success  of  our  higher  educational   in- 
stitutions    should      not     be     under- 
estimated.    1  do  not  know   what  are 
the  conditions  in  your  country  in  this 
matter.      I  do  not  know     how     you 
look  at  the  question.     Put  1   regard 
it  as  a  great  weakness  in  our  Catli- 
olic     educational  system    in     Canada 
at  the  present  day  that  the  Catholic 
layman  play  no  part  and  practically 
have  no     voice  in   the     management 
the  course  of  studies,  or  the  methods 
of  training  of  the  institutions  in  which 
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niir    Cathol  ic    youth    muit     recei\  e 
their  advauced  educatiun. 

But  vuu  may  ask  me,  "What  of  the 
•niclency  of  your  Catholic  Mparate 
■clinolH  in  Canada  at  ahown  by  otlk- 
ciul  tilutiKtick?"  Krum  the  new  pro- 
vinctiit  whore  there  are  such  itchools 
I  have  not  received  any  HtatiuticH.  In 
Oiitariu,  where  wparaie  schools  have 
Rxiiited  fur  about  three-quarters  of  a 
centurv.  1  wan  inforiiied  on  enquiry 
at  the  Deparlnicnt  of  Education, 
that  stutihtica  arc  nut  presently 
available  showing  the  comparative 
Htandinu  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  high  schools  of  public 
school  and  separate  school  pupils 
throiiKhout  the  Province.  These  ex- 
aminations, conducted  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  aflord  a  test  of  ef- 
flejencv  which  is  indisputable  and  nut 
open  to  any  suNpicion  of  bias  or  favor- 
itism. It  is  unfortunate  that  compara- 
tive official  statistics  for  the  entire 
province  are  not  now  to  be  had.  IJpon 
enquiry  made  in  the  cities  of  Ix>ndon. 
Hamilton,  and  Ottawa.  1  failed  to 
get  precise  information.  Uut  for  the 
city  of  Toronto,  with  its  population 
of  ;i50,(iOO  people,  about  one-ninth 
that  of  the  entire  province,  I  was 
able  to  secure  reliable  data  from  the 
vear  19UU.  In  19U8.  of  the  total  at- 
tendance in  the  public  and  separate 
schools  of  Toronto  the  pupils  of  the 
separate  schools  formed  about  9.2 
per  Cfiit.  This  percentage  would  vary 
but  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  other 
vears  of  the  period.  During  the  four 
years.  1906,  7,  8,  0.  of  the  total 
number  of  the  Toronto  candidates  at 
the  high  school  entrance  examina- 
tions, those  from  the  separate 
schools  were  11.5  per  cent.  The  sep- 
arate schools  therefore  sent  up  pro- 
portionately a  greater  number  of 
candidates.  Of  the  separate  school 
cundidaies,  Tti.l  per- cent,  passed,  as 
against  67.9  of  the  public  school  can- 
didates. It  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  expatiate  on  these  figures. 
They  tell  their  own  tale,  and  demon- 
strate once  more  and  most  conclus- 
ively the  falsehood  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed slander  that,  owing  to  the  loss 
from  secular  studies  of  the  time  de- 
voted in  our  Catholic  schools  to  re- 


ligion and  religious  instruction,  the 
secular  education  which  thev  afford 
is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  public 
schools.*  I  have  also  obtained  statis- 
tics from  one  outside  town,  Orillia 
on  Lake  Slmcoe,  and  they  are  so 
credittthle  that  I  feel  you  should 
have  them.  Very  Kev.  Dean  Moyna, 
of  Uarrie,  until  thin  year  parish 
pri^  .ii  of  Orillia.  informs  mo  that 
during  t^^  twelve  years  of  bis  pas- 
torate upwards  of  2UU  children  from 
the  Orillia  CVitholic  separate  school 
passed  the  entrance  examinations. 
During  this  entire  period  not  a  single 
candidate  from  this  school  failed  to 
pass.  Last  year  21  separate  school 
pupils  wrote  and  all  passed,  with  an 
average  of  79  per  cent,  of  marks. 
There  were  in  the  Orillia  separate 
school  MU  pupils  all  told.  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  there  were 
between  KOU  and  »oO  pupils,  9.1  of 
these  wrote  on  the  same  entrance 
examinations  and  17  passcfi,  with  an 
average  of  tt?  per  cent,  of  marics. 
The  separate  school  pupils  took  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  places  on  the  list. 
This  record  is  simply  astounding. 
Hut  it  only  shows  to  what  a  degree 
of  efficiency  a  school  taught  by  Cath- 
olic teachers  and  well  looked  after 
by  the  parish  priest  may  attain.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  devoted  Dean  Moyna  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  school  and 
of  his  late  paritdiioners.  i  I  only  re- 
gret that  statistics  from  other  lo- 
calities in  Ontario  arj  not  available. 
Let  me  conclude  by  thanking  you 
lor  the  patient  courtesy   with  which 

rou  have  listened  to  my  long  story, 
-trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  in  many  States  of  the 
American  Union  public  men  and  the 
citizens  at  large  will  realize  that  in 
compelling  Catholics  who  maintain 
parochial  schools  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  taxes  for  public  schools  to 
which  they  cannot  conscientiously 
send  their  children,  they  are  not  only 
doing  a  grievous  injustice  to  some 
of  their  best  and  most  loyal  people, 
hut  arc  also  discouraging  that  sys- 
tem of  education  best  calculated  to 
provide  the  State  with  what  it  most 


The  reaulls  of  the  Entranc-  Entmtnations  for  igio.  puUiihed  on  the  14th  July,  show  that  of  the  total 
number  of  candidate!  in  roronto  11.4  percent,  were  from  the  Separate  Schotils.  Th;  examination  papers 
are  complained  of  as  unusually  Kvere.  Of  the  Separate  School  candidates  57.81  per  cent,  passed  as  aiainit 
54.59  per  cent,  of  the  Public  School  candidates. 
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SK??~"i"'  •"*.  *<»>>•»  wfco   will  te 

men  and  women  who  can  be  counted 
?"  ••  uncompronililng  foei  o(  everv- 
thlni  dlihonett  and  cotrupt,  who  can 
ho  depended  on  to  auppott  only  a 
dean  and  pure  adnilnlitratlon  ot  pub- 
lic alto  I  ri.  Until  that  day  dawna 
you  are,  1  know,  determined  to 
maintain  the  ittuggle  in  the  oauae  ol 


CM  tad  ot  RtltHoB.  Wbn  It  doM 
eomt.  wt  who  have  cniorMl  tte 
>>>ful«R,  01  Catholic  aeptraU  •choola 
will  reioloe  with  you,  and  we  shall 
be  iratllled  if  you  nnd  In  the  lepat- 
at«  school  legislation  of  Canada 
some  Ideas  thai  may  prow  of  ser- 
vice In  the  construction  o(  Catholic 
separate  school  systems  tor  your- 
aelyea. 


dlfe  (Satlfolir  ftrgiatrr  attli  QUumHtan 
EjctniBion  tB: 

f  Irst^The  organ  of  the  Cathdic  Church  Extemlon 
Society. 

Second— It  ii  the  c^cial  orgmn  of  the  Archdiocete 
of  Toronta 

Third— It  it  the  cheapeet  Catholic  weekly  oa  the 
American  continent,  and  the  largest. 

Fourth— It*  variotn  departmente  are  conducted  by 
the  lear'ing  Catholic  writers  of  the  Dtmiinion,  and  are  of 
particular  interest  to  our  readen. 

Plfth^The  cause  of  Church  Extension  is  one  which 
appeals  in  a  particular  manner  to  Catholic  xeal.  We  are 
trying  to  save  our  own  neglected  Catholic  pcoirie,  and  the 
immigrants  that  are  flocking  to  Canada  from  every  comer 
of  the  world. 

Sixth- We  are  atkingthe  co-operation  of  our  readers 
in  furthering  the  work  of  Kxtenilon,  and  to  this  end  are 
desirous  of  placing  a  copy  of  Register-Extension  in  every 
Catholic  Home  in  Canada. 

Sevonth— We  want  more  subscribers.  We  want 
more  ivomoters  for  the  cause  of  Canadian  Extension  which 
is  God's  cause,  and  cne  intimately  wrapped  up  with 
the  salvation  of  many  thousands  of  our  neglected  brethren. 

Eighth— Every  reader  of  this  pamphlet  can  help : 
(a)  by  subscribing  for  our  paper,  (b)  by  sending  the  names 
of  the/  friendL  (c)  by  making  a  personal  offering  to  the 
cause  of  Canadian  Extension. 

Ninth— Our  address  is.  The  Catholic  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  of  Canada,  I19  Wellington  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Tlie  Catholk  aurcmeii^„  Sodrty  of  Canada 

Holy  Se'e.  In.Tfhe  higheV.'';eS«  n«Hf"r'*  '"L"""  "'•"inK  of  ,he 
to  lavc  our  people's  iaul/  p„ l"*,f  "•edful  at  the  present  lunctur. 
everybody  .hou"?,!.    Th"e'locifty-7o'bj'i^,ra;e'°  •°'"'"""«  'o"?' "d 

-naryJ^!r^;;i„"1hrS"?«;\%^»':°ii!  ''V'""  To  develop  the  Ml. 
parish  bnildings  in  needy  place.  "^T  '■  ^°  "»'•'  '"  "«  *rection  of 
and  poverty-stricken  dufri^tf  V„  ...'"P,'"['  P""'«  '"^  neglected 
•o.  pioneer  localities.  To  suodIv^Im'".''  ""•  ^^-'orts  of  refgion 
missions.  To  encouraKe"he  cirr^.tn,"'"'?*^  """^  vestments  to  SSr 
fcmnd  a  Seminary  for  tfe  educa  io?of°Mi«,^"'''°""  Lit.ratur"  T 
o  ic  Colonists  to  suitable  locaht  «    "f  Missionaries.    To  direct  Cath- 

.u  ,    ^  OFFICIALITY  • 

""  «•««»  Hut  Dn.  J.  ji,--.  ,,  „  ^    •    ,^ 

Chi"Juiliceo(Canoil, 

•"•  «ta.  TsKtmt,  1.  c.  L. 


»"»»!..  «.t.|rt»,  8.0.,  ii.( 


■0*«0  OF  OOVIUNOHS- 

Tf  •"■  '"I"  Mrtrt  Mebi,,  ui 

"I-  m.  J,  «.  «rrt»iiihiiiit.  0 1 
"«  to.  Inii  Ntam  •«,.  ,.,, 

Archbiihop  of  Quebec. 

«•  «!..  J.  c.  McimM,  D.g 

ArchhAop  „(  Ch.,lo„„„,„. 


M,m...r<,f  p„bilc  WorliQ^ebJ, 

Ceorm  Cn.  't  "■  •  J<"»"l».  Cm 
tmeiMcStoy.  eS.    Si'  V",'',."'""'  O"'- 

*..«ci,L„k,'ilSi,fsPA'Jr-;.og„, 

*•■  A  T.  «m ,.,..  ,„^ 

S«cretafjr. 
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